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She “wanted to make our dining room 
so attractive that Fred would linger 
over his meals.” 


table forks and steel knives that were ever- 

lastingly insistent on a regular application of 
the polishing brick. Thank heaven, those mon- 
strosities of the dining-room have been relegated to 
the rear, along with that other abomination to the 
housewife commonly known as the old kerosene 
lamp. 

Electricity and silver-plated flat ware are splendid 
examples of civilization. A business house can 
pretty generally be accurately judged by its light- 
ing facilities, and you can get a more dependable 
line on a housewife in her dining-room than you 
can in the drawing-room. 

I once heard a charming young woman make the 
statement that the most attractive part of her house 
was the dining-room. 

“Choice as wedding gifts?” I laughingly asked 
her. 

“Choice,” was the prompt reply, “choice and good 
judgment, too.” 

“Well, you seem to be pretty 
ground,” I responded. 
wherefores.” 

We were at a dancing party. This girl had 
married a close friend of mine a year before, and 
I shall always remember them as something a lot 
more than congenial. They were pal people. Chums 
in every sense of the word. Neither of them was 
blessed with rich parents, and their married life 
started in a little five-room bungalow on a back 
street. They were not the type of young married 
people who became inseparable friends with some 
other young couple as a prelude to one of those 
voleanic eruptions which usually follow overworked 
infatuations. They were not the type that require 
relays of guests to make home attractive. 

The girl leaned forward in her chair. Her face 
lighted up with an interest that was good to see 
and this was her story: 


OY sried you see when Fred and I were mar- 


I was tough going in the days of three-tined 


sure of your 
“Tell me the whys and 


ried one of the big things I hoped to do 

for him was to pull him bodily out of an 
environment of boarding-houses and lunch counters. 
That poor fellow had formed the habit of eating 
on the run. At the boarding houses he tackled, 
Sooner or later there always came people whose 
company was not what he would have chosen if he 
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AND SHE DID 


By Roy F. SOULE 







She “wanted to make it so pleasant 
that he would want to get home to it 
quickly every night.” 


had been given the opportunity. 


They were not 
the kind of folks who made noises over their soup 
nor were they what the soldier boys call ‘sword 


swallowers.’ He didn’t get into that kind of board- 
ing houses, but the napkins were of inferior quality, 
the tablecloths looked liked they ‘blued’ before iron- 
ing, the silverware was single coated and usually 
worn through in spots. 

“IT remember one family that used to bother the 
life out of him. They had been people oi means, 
but business adversity had laid a heavy hand on the 
family fortune and with a scant knowledge of 
housekeeping they had taken refuge in a boarding 
house. There was a stout mother, an old-maid 
daughter and a very thin, worried looking old man 
who had gone to work as a bookkeeper in a bank. 
The conversation of that family never drifted this 
side of their Waterloo. The mother and daughter 
adopted an attitude of condescension toward the 
other boarders and their everlasting talk about 
house parties, dog shows, service and gown makers 
used to drive Fred crazy. He had unfortunate con- 
tact with a young man whose great ambition was 
to become a leading light in ward politics, and the 
poor fellow became so saturated with that man’s 
conversation that he used to skip his dessert to 
get away from it. He met a welfare worker who 
talked nothing else. If you have ever lived for a 
year or two in boarding-houses you know what he 
had to eat with. There was the family with 
children—dear, sweet little things whose parents 
scrapped with the parents of other dear children in 
the boarding-house. It wasn’t the children’s fault. 
They were never meant for boarding-houses, but 
the everlasting rows over them all too frequently 
put a chill over the dining-room, and Fred became 
a regular cyclone eater. He didn’t half chew his 
food and his disrupted disposition was not destined 
to harmonize with his digestive organs. 


Almost a Wreck 


HEN he ate lunch downtown. His work is 

such that he says time means money, and he 
has the habit of going out for his lunches where 
he can get a bite quickly and get back to his desk. 
That may be all right at noon, if a man gets a 
quiet, well served, properly cooked meal at each 
end of the day, but sandwiched in between two 
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Tasteful display of silverware arranged by C. B. Hunt of Pettee’s, Oklahoma City 


boarding-house meals served in an unpleasant en- 
vironment, it all but made a wreck of Fred. 

“I didn’t have to be much of a cook to make a 
hit with him, but I think well cooked food served 
carelessly is apt to be eaten carelessly. I know it 
isn’t fully appreciated. My father owned a store 
and he used to say that his customers regarded the 
goods he used to show much as he did. If he 
dumped a pile of scissors in a heap on a counter 
they were apt to be treated as cheap scissors, but 
if he put them in a beautiful clean show case and 
showed them individually on a piece of plush to 
his customers they thought better of them and 
would pay a fair price without protest. Do you 
know I feel a lot as father did, only I apply it to 
my home. I think the best food in the world will 
go down as bread and potatoes unless it is prop- 
erly served in the proper environment. 

“T wanted to make our dining room so attractive 
that Fred would linger over his meals. I wanted 
to make it so pleasant that he would want to get 
home to it quickly every night.” 


and we started dancing. I didn’t even have 

to start twice with that girl. She was in 
harmony and we finished our visit dancing. 

“How far did you go in carrying out the details 


Hi the orchestra started a dreamy waltz, | 


of your plan to sell that dining room to Fred?” I. 


asked. 

“Why, I did everything I could think of. First 
we spent more furnishing our dining room than we 
did any other room. Our table is walnut, a big 
round one. It is roomy; things never look crowded 
on it. The china cabinet and buffet match. The 
chairs have comfortable leather bottoms and are 
blessed with arms. In the summer months I al- 
ways have flowers on that table and in the winter 
a plant. The room was poorly lighted when we first 
moved in and I fixed that with what I saved out of 
my first month’s allowance.” 

She glanced up and smiled as she saw that I 
knew what an allowance meant. 

“T had six wall lights put in and a beautiful 
shade chandelier hung right over the table. You 
have no idea how much it improved that room. 
Then I coaxed the landlord to paper the dining room 
and to paint the woodwork. There was a big differ- 


ence between the kind of paper he thought he 
could afford and the kind I wanted. We compro- 
mised and I added ten dollars of my allowance 
money to what he was willing to spend, and when 
it was hung I knew I had spent that money well, 
even if it did keep me guessing to get through 
that month. 

“There was a small fireplace in the dining room 
which looked as though it had never been used. 
At first I thought it was one of the kind that 
smoked, but I tried it out one day with some kind- 
ling, and once the draft got to working it was 
dandy. I bought 500 lbs. of cannel coal. It gives 
a nice glow without the fierce heat of a wood fire; 
a little goes a long way and on winter nights it is 
splendid. 

“Then I moved the phonograph from the living 
room into the dining room. Fred likes music. I 
knew it because before we were married he used 
to take me to dinner in town occasionally, and he 
always took me to places where they had good 
music. When we get down to the dessert at our 
dinners I always put a cigar and an ash tray at 
his place, and after I serve the pie and coffee I put 
on a record and we finish up in style. There are 
plenty of nights when we stay in the dining room 
an hour and a half, and Fred has really learned 
how to eat and how to enjoy it.” 


The Rest of the Dream 


“Well, you’re a treat,” I said as I applauded for 
an encore to that dance. We got it, and as we 


started again I asked her about the rest of her 


materialized dining room dream. 

She told me of an electric percolator and a 
toaster that had been added later, of a pair of gold 
fish that had outlived two glass homes that had 
come to grief, of the quality of her napkins, table 
cloths and lunch cloths, of doilies and a few other 
things that a man appreciates even if he knows 
little or nothing about them, but the thing tha‘ 
has stuck with me was her silverware. 

“We started,” she said, “with six knives, six 
forks, six tablespoons, six teaspoons, and a carving 
set big enough for barbecue use. This little chest 
of silver was a wedding gift from my brother. He 
knew the pattern I liked because I told him, and 
I have told every relative in our combined families 
that any time they felt generous and wanted to 
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make either of us a present they might stick to 
that kind of silverware.” 

She laughed and raised a pair of sparkling eyes 
as she said this, and I knew she had told them with 
the same laugh and that it was charmingly con- 
vincing. 

“When Fred’s birthday came along his mother 
gave him a dozen oyster forks. I got a dozen salad 
forks when Father Time declared me to be twenty- 
four. For Christmas I bought Fred a small carv- 
ing set and he gave me a gravy ladle and a pie 
knife. We sold all our relatives on the big idea 
and backed our faith in the program by buying a 
lot of those delightful little non-essentials our- 
selves. Now we have two dozen of each of those 
things that started in sixes and have so many other 
pieces of silver that Fred says he can go through a 
ten-course dinner without even a glance at the 
hostess to see what fork to use next. Oh, yes, I 
musn’t forget. We have a big and a small silver 
platter, a silver teapot, sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher. Really, you’ll think me crazy, but we 
have so much to tempt a burglar that when we 
went on our vacation this summer I carried it all 
down to the bank for safe keeping. Fred says 
that our silver wedding won’t be worth featuring 
unless we buy a ‘what-not’ and put all our present 
supply in it as curios.” 

The dance ended, and as I escorted her to a 
seat we were joined by Fred. He’s a lucky cuss, 
and I told him so. 

“Say, Roy,” he said, as he dropped his arm over 
my shoulder, “she’s the silverware queen. There 
isn’t much chance of it, but if I should break before 
I make my pile she can start a dining room sani- 
tarium and make a million.” 


OYS, that girl is just one of the twenty million 
B women in the United States who wants good 

flat ware as badly as you can possible want to 
sell it. Some of our hardware stores are cleaning 
up on this line in great shape. The Schlafer Hard- 
ware Company of Appleton, Wis., is a good ex- 
ample. Just take a peek at their window display. 
They don’t treat silverware at all as they do nails 
or bolts, or even tools. They treat it with the 
love and respect usually reserved for a fellow’s 
Sweetheart. Their regard is visible in the win- 
dow display, and their silver business is gold lined. 
Up in Oneida, N. Y., the Oneida Community Com- 
pany smile at some of their fat orders. 
Then jump the night express and ride southwest 








Holiday display of silver and electric ware by Schlafer Hardware 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 


Get off when the conductor an- 
Ask for the greatest hard- 
land in 


for a day or two. 
nounces Oklahoma City. 
ware store in Oklahoma and you will 
Pettee’s just as sure as shooting. 

They preach the gospel of 1847 Rogers Bros. You 
may see a window as good as the one herewith re- 
produced. You will be certain to see a wall case 
and a show case glistening with temptations for 
the man or woman who loves a well set table, and 
you will come in contact with salesmen who know 
why, when and what is needed to make the dining 
room in your home more attractive than any 
Sherry’s or Delmonico’s that ever coaxed an appe- 
tite or got away with a price through the aid of a 
table properly set. 

There is money in silver plated flat ware. If 
your store doesn’t harmonize with such stock, make 
a piece of it over. 

Keep in mind that girl who amputated the “ham- 
and-in-a-hurry” from my friend Fred. There’s 
money and satisfaction in it. 
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begs the indulgence of its read- 
ers if this issue should be a little 
late in reaching their hands. 
The delay is due to a strike of 
press feeders in the printing de- 
partment, contrary to the pro- 
visions of a contract with the 
Press Feeders’ Union expiring 
March, 1919. The men in- 
volved have only recently ob- 
tained an increase in wages. The 
strike is not confined to Hard- 
ware Age’s printing plant, but 
affects all the unionized printing 
establishments in New York 
City. 


























What the War Is Teaching 


‘Probably the best lesson we shall learn is . . . that of service as paramount 
to every policy.” 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


the war, so far, to get any clear and defi- 

nite conception of the great things it is 
teaching, but we are beginning now to get some 
perspective of its trend as regards the world of 
business and some glimmering of what we may 
expect in things economic. It is already very evi- 
dent that the Government will have more to say 
about the conduct of business in general after the 
war than in any previous time save that during the 
war itself. 

It is idle to predict how far government regula- 
tion and control may go as a permanent phase of 
our daily life, since there are two widely different 
schools of thought on this subject between whom 
the solution of the problem must ultimately be 
fought out. The socialistic school hold to the idea 
of government control of all public utilities and of 
every industrial and transportation activity whose 
operations largely affect the life and welfare of the 
masses. The general thought of the business world 
fears that such a condition might ultimately lead 
to that numbing influence upon individual initia- 
tive and enterprise which developed in Germany. 
What seems likely, as a principle, to be observed is 
that as the people have given freely and in un- 
stinted measure to their country in order that the 
war may be won, so in the future when peace comes 
the Government shall recognize the like reciprocal 
obligation of caring for the people and legislating 
and working for their welfare. 

Such matters as the minimum wage, enforced 
health observances, prevention of undue specula- 
tion and profiteering in some of the necessaries of 
life, such as food and fuel, enforced arbitration in 
disputes between employers and employees, may in 
times to come be accepted as a matter of course, 
when now they are regarded largely in the nature 
of experiments. 


W* have been much too close to the events of 


wo the war has already taught as a prelude 


to some changes which seemed sometimes 
paradoxical but of which the time now gives us 
proof, is that in an abnormal time of war’s alarms, 
and with a future altogether beyond our ken, busi- 
ness goes in great volume and with much profit 
simply because of the great earning and spending 
power of the many. 
It is both futile and unprofitable to attempt to 


forecast what may be the story of the readjustment ° 


of wages and labor after the war, but it is more 
than likely that there will not be so ready an ac- 
ceptance in the future as in the past of that theory 
that the industrial prosperity of a country demands 
an abundance of cheap and abundant labor. 

We shall probably have many reactions after the 
war in what we now deem economic progress, and 
many of our utopian dreams may not come true. 
But it seems fairly well assured that the relations 
of employer and employee will be more human than 
ever before, and much that has been mere language 
about the mutual relations of the two may crystal- 
lize into something definite. It is very sure that we 
have already learned that efficiency is far more de- 
‘pendent upon human intelligence than upon method 
and system, however carefully and scientifically 
worked out. We have gone one step further and 
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recognized that the employer must assume the rédle 
of a teacher if he is to get the best results, and 
that an essential part of this teaching is to interest 
the employee in his job, and have him feel that he 
is at least a part of the show and not a mere peg 
in a machine. 

We have also learned that the human equation 
is the dominant factor in commercial as well as in 
every phase of life, and is especially being exempli- 
fied in the employment of women and in the not alto- 
gether modern discovery that they cannot be treated 
merely as cheap substitutes for men, but rather 
according to the ineradicable differences in sex. 

In more material matters we shall probably after 
the war continue for some time to live upon a 
basis of facts rather than fancies and notions. 

We have been encumbered in our merchandising 
by a constantly increasing assortment of often use- 
less and unnecessary finishes, styles and sizes, which 
catered merely to whim and fancy. As usual in 
such cases, war’s necessities have swung the pen- 
dulum far to the other extreme, but we shall get 
along well enough with simple, elemental things. 

Probably the best lesson we shall learn is that we 
shall apply generally to every phase of national life 
that principle which has ever made for the best and 
most enduring success in business—that of Service 
—as paramount to every policy. So that remark- 
able inspiration, the Service Flag, may have a far 
wider application than even now it possesses. 


‘The Thrill That Comes Once in a 
Lifetime”’ 


[ent Otuvew:] 
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WHEN YOU TURMED IN 

16 THRIFT STAMPS AND 

RECEINEDA U.9. WAR: SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATE 


(Copyright, 1918, by H. T Webster) 


By permission of H. T. Webster 















Killing Good Sales with Price Talk 


An Experience in Two Hardware Stores That Points the Right and 
Wrong Way to Handle War Prices 


By FOWLER MANNING 


General Sales Manager, Winchester Repeating Arm: 


should be published for the benefit of other 

hardware men, and I am going to try and tell 
‘the story. I walked into a hardware store the other 
day to buy a brace and a set of bits and met a 
hardware man who apparently thought I didn’t know 
there was a war going on. Through simple lack 
of tact and selling sense he made me think I 
shouldn’t buy a brace and bits and scared me off. 
And then I went into another store—and bought the 
tools and paid the price. There is a mighty inter- 
esting lesson in it, it seems to me. 

I have a few tools at home and do a little tinker- 
ing, but I have never had a full case of bits. So 
when I saw an outfit in this hardware window I fell, 
war or no war, and went in to buy. The proprietor 
was standing near the door—a very nice-looking 
chap—and I went up to him. “I saw that case of 
bits in your window,” I said, “and couldn’t pass 
by. Let me see them, will you, also a good brace?” 

“Surely,” he said, smiling, and he started for the 
window. Then he turned and to my surprise began 
apologizing. “I put that case in the window,” he 
said, “but I hardly expect to sell that kind of stuff 
now, the way the price has gone up. The war, you 
know, has put steel way out of sight, especially tool 
steel. I am almost ashamed to ask the prices we 
have to get nowadays.” 

This cooled my ardor, naturally. Apparently, in 
this man’s opinion, I was taking a very rash step. 
Unconsciously I began to wonder whether I really 
ought to buy these bits in war time. But the dealer 
never noticed. He kept right on. 

“We used to sell a lot of tools, but there is so little 
building going on now and everything is so high 
that the demand is very small. I suppose it is just 
as well, for the war factories need all the tool steel 
they can get, I guess. Now here they are’—setting 
the case on the counter. ‘These are fine bits and 
there is no better brace made.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

He told me and I looked them over, and then de- 
cided that “I guessed I didn’t have to have them.” 

“Well,” said the hardware man, “I would like to 
sell them to you, but when you realize what you 
could have bought them for before the war, I don’t 
blame you much.” 


| HAVE just had an experience that I believe 


War Prices on His Nerves 


Now: that is an actual experience. It happened. 
And this dealer was not’a fool, either. He had 
a good store and a good business. He is making 
money, but war prices have apparently gotten on his 
nerves a little and he is probably talking himself 
out of sales every time he personally waits on a 
customer, 

Well, I walked out of his store and up the street, 
feeling a little foolish over the loss of my case of 
bits, and then I began to laugh at myself. Here 
was this dealer, with the very thing I wanted there 
on the counter before me, and I let him talk me out 
of buying. There was no reason why I should have 
listened to him. I had decided to buy them. The 
cost did not involve much money. They were not 


really needed for the war sufficiently to make me 
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Company, New Haven, Conn. 


‘Here is a point that many 
merchants are overlooking 
right now to their cost. 
They are thinking of this 
matter of price from their 
own inside angle.”’ 


CO Tr 


feel it an unpatriotic thing to buy them. Yet he had 
discouraged it, so I simply had not pressed the 
matter. But it was interesting, this demonstration 
of the wrong way to sell in war time—or any other 
time—and when I came to another hardware store I 
went in to try again. 

It was just an ordinary clerk behind the counter 
this time. I said, “I’d like to look at a case of bits 
and a good brace.” 

“All right, sir, I’ve got just what you want,” was 
his response. “Here is as pretty a case as you want 
to look at.” 

He set a case of good bits out before me and a 
brace—one case, one brace. 

“These are the celebrated ‘Big Biter’ bits that 
you have seen advertised so much,” he said. “It is 
the finest bit that has ever been on the market. It 
holds its temper wonderfully, as you will find out, 
and it is designed to free itself of chips easier than 
any other bit I’ve ever worked with. That, of 
course, is the difference between an easy bit and a 
hard one. If the chips shoot right out, you go 
through the wood fast, but if they stick and clog it 
kills your aim.” 

While he talked he took one of the bits out of the 
case, slipped it into the brace, gave the chuck a 
whirl and pulled from behind the counter a big 
block of pine wood, with a cleat to grip the counter 
edge. He put it in place and started to bore a hole. 
Then he stopped, whirled the block around to my 
side of the counter and said, “Here, you try. You’re 
the man who’s going to use it.” 

I started to drill a hole. 

“That brace,” he said, “is a pippin. Did you 
notice how that chuck grabbed hold? And the angle 
of the crank shaft is just right to make it easy. 
It doesn’t hit your wrist. The handle is good, too— 
doesn’t tire your hand, and the breast handle is big 
and flat and comfortable. It makes a great outfit. 
You’ll enjoy using it.” 

Well, here is something different, I thought to 
myself. This man is what you call a salesman. He 
hangs no crape on a willing customer. But I couldn’t 
resist trying him on a little of the other fellow’s 
war talk. 

“T suppose the price of these is out of sight now,” 
I suggested. “How much do they cost?” 
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“Now, what’s that got to do with it?” he came 
back. “If you need a brace and a case of bits, why, 
you want a brace and some bits, and there you are. 
Buy ’em and you'll have ’em and they’ll last you a 
lifetime, and that’s about as long as you’ll want to 
use ’em, anyway.” 

“Of course,” he admitted in a sort of confidential 
way that made you feel that this was a matter be- 
tween friends, ‘they do cost more than before the 
Kaiser broke loose. But you see these tools have a 
wonderful reputation and the Government has been 
buying them by the carload. You can just imagine 
how many tools they need when they put thousands 
of carpenters to work on a single cantonment job. 
But we were fortunate in being well stocked up and 
they let us have more from time to time, as the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t need them. And so,” he continued, 
“we have got this set of yours—to spare. So you 
needn’t feel that you should not buy them.” And 
even as he talked he was wrapping them up. 

“But how much are they?” I demanded. 

“Oh!” said he, and he told me, and I gave him the 
money and out I went as pleased as Punch. I had 
my bits and my new brace and a new ratchet screw- 
driver that he showed me, and was glad I had got 
them. 


Right and Wrong Way 


I NEVER saw a better demonstration than these 
two men had given me of the right and wrong 
way to handle the price argument in selling goods 
over the counter. One was the boss—and he had 
had his mind so much on costs and prices since the 
war began that he had entirely lost perspective. The 
other chap was just a clerk who didn’t have to worry 
about what stuff costs now when the jobber’s bill 
comes in, or how much profit has to be added, or 
where the money is to come from to finance stock 
purchases. He was there behind the counter to 
sell goods and he wasn’t going to let the war break 
up his selling talk or let a customer talk price when, 
after all, the subject for discussion was brace and 
bits. And so the first man lost the sale and the 
second landed it. 

Here is a point that many merchants are over- 
looking right now to their cost. They are thinking 
of this matter of price from their own inside angle. 
They are continually comparing what the article 
costs to-day with the price it sold for in 1914. But 
what does the customer know about that? What 
does he care? The average householder won’t buy 
three braces in his lifetime, and when he does buy, 
never remembers what he paid eight years before. 
But that’s not all. He expects to pay more. He is 
willing to. . 

Why should the hardware man apologize because 
a brace and bit costs more than formerly? 
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‘It is a mistake for any 
merchant to get the idea 
that the war is forcing him 
to talk price when he sells 
goods. Never has there | 
been a time when it wasso_ 
unnecessary.” 
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costs more. Bread costs more. The price of flour 
and cheese and butter and eggs and every other 
household commodity is up. The price of pans and 
towels and soap and coal and wood and ice and all 
the other housekeeping supplies is greater than it 
was before the war. And every man who lives in 
a house and pays bills knows that this is so and that 
everything else costs more as well and for the same 
reason. When he goes out to buy a brace and bit 
he does it with the expectation that the price will 
be far higher than in years past—whatever that 
figure may have been. But he wants the brace and 
bit and he gets it. Why shouldn’t he? He probably 
is making more money than he ever did before. 


Unnecessary to Talk Pric2 


T is a very serious and lamentable mistake, there- 
fore, for any merchant to get the idea that the 
war is forcing him to talk price when he sells goods. 
For, as a matter of fact, never has there been a 
time when it was so entirely unnecessary. In for- 
mer normal times prices of standard commodities 
remained about the same year after year. There 
was no great fluctuation, and therefore it was far 
easier for the average man to have a general idea 
of what a thing should cost. He knew when he went 
to the hardware store to buy a shotgun or a bicycle 
or a lawnmower or a saw or dry battery, about what 
such things cost, and if the clerk behind the show- 
case named a price away out of sight it sounded 
wrong to him and he questioned it. But how can 
anybody gage a right or wrong price nowadays out 
of his own trade? 

Therefore, it isn’t necessary to talk price. Be- 
fore the war had lasted a year we had all grown 
weary of exclaiming over prices and relating high- 
priced incidents to all our friends. We’re used to it. 
It is the war. We take the dealers’ say-so. If we 
think he is honest we pay his price. And more than 
ever we buy for quality. There is another point 
that makes it easier to sell. We buy for quality 
nowadays because if everything is going to cost so 
much, why, we might as well buy the best and get 
our money’s worth as far as possible. It is the 
sensible thing to do. 

So the merchant in these war-times should forget 
the matter of price when he is selling. That is the 
other side of his business which the customer is not 
concerned with. For the customer just comes in 
to buy a brace and a bit. He wants a good brace 
and bit and he wants to know why it is good—its 
point of quality. Also, he quite expects to pay for 
it according to the present scale of war prices— 
more than he would have in 1914. Don’t block the 
sale by talking price when he is interested in tools. 
Talk brace and bit and make your sale and the fair 
profit that goes with it. 
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“What Did You Do?” 


By JAMES H. HERON 


When the grim night of war is past, 
And Freedom’s dawn breaks through at last; 
When all the world is free from strife, 
And higher value’s placed on life; 
When war machines have all been scrapped, 
And slavery’s chains forever snapped, 
This question then will come to you: 
“In days of war, WHAT DID YOU DO?” 


And when the curse of kultured might 
Has been removed from human sight; 
When savage lust for power has sped, 
With autocrats and monarchs dead; 
When common people have control, 
And nations learn they have a soul; 
What share will you claim as your due 
Of Liberty? WHAT DID YOU DO? 


When fighting men come sailing home 
From bloody war across the foam, 
(The war of peace-forever-more), 
Their broken bodies, weary, sore 
And tired, and solemn faces tell 
The story of the war’s fierce hell, 
They’ll sure demand to know of you 
While “over there,” “WHAT DID YOU DO?” 


And those who sleep in foreign soil, 
Who cast their lives in hell’s turmoil— 
Their memory’ll light the future years 
And take the sting from all our tears; 
And in our dreams we'll see, perchance, 
Their crosses stand “Somewhere in France”; 
Poppies will nod and whisper, too, 
“They did their best; WHAT DID YOU DO?” 


Oh! if you fail to do your best, 
To prove your metal in the test, 
To be a bigger, better man, 
And realize “War is God’s plan 
To cleanse the universe of sin 
And make it decent to live in;” 
How are you going to answer true, 
When God demands, WHAT DID YOU DO? 
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Photo by Evans Studio 


This is how Frank C. Kenyon used the front of his 
hardware and paint store at 1838 Columbia Avenue, 
Philadelphia, to advertise the Liberty loan. The color 
scheme was red, white and blue. The large sign on the 
front window set forth the fact that the entire receipts 
for the week beginning Oct. 14th and ending Saturday 
morning, Oct. 19th, would be loaned to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The store stood out like a beacon in its section 
of Philadelphia 


Lieut. Cunningham Falls in Action 


IEUT. OLIVER B. CUNNINGHAM, son of F. S. 

Cunningham, president of Butler Brothers, was 
killed in action in France on Sept. 17, his twenty-fourth 
birthday. As nearly as can be ascertained he fell 
while in command of a battery in the fighting not far 
from Metz. His battery was in the American artillery 
that had a part in reducing the St. Mihiel salient and 
he was killed shortly after that notable victory had 
been won. 

After a brilliant record at Yale, Lieutenant Cun- 
ningham gained his commission at the officers’ training 
school at Fort Sheridan and sailed for France Dec. 12 
with the 15th Field Artillery. It had been Lieutenant 
Cunningham’s ambition to enter business life. If the 
war had not intervened he probably would have gone 
to work with Butler Brothers. His admiration for his 
father was intense and he wanted to be associated with 
him in a business way. 


Hardware Age 


When Is an Agreement Not 
an Agreement? 


CANTON, OHIO, Oct. 7, 1918. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, New York. 


Dear Sir:—We established our business 39 years 
ago this month and during that time have filled 
every order we have accepted, at the price ar 
terms upon which it was taken, including the period 
of the war, regardless of what the materials may 
have cost us, and were of the impression that such 
was the rule of law and usage among all manu- 
facturers and business men. But since the United 
States entered the war, we have, much to our as- 
tonishment, found several concerns of whom we 
have been buying materials, ignoring this custom 
and treating orders from ourselves and others as 
though they were “scraps of paper’ and governed 
by Hohenzollern methods. 

True, it might be said, “why not cancel your 
orders and buy elsewhere,” but after the orders 
have been standing for some time and shipments 
made thereon, and conditions such that others could 
not take on new customers, what can be done ex- 
cept to stand the “hold-up”? We would not think 
of writing our customers that the parties we had 
bought materials of had gone back on the prices 
and terms upon which our orders had been booked 
and advanced them arbitrarily, and therefore we 
would have to advance owr prices on the unfilled por- 
tions of orders accepted by us. -What would our 
customers think of us? 

The concerns we have in mind, evidently do not 
care what THEIR customers think of them and 
are simply thinking of what they can make out 
of their business during the period of the war, and 
if they do not make enough to retire on, expect to 
get new trade that is not acquainted with their 
war-time methods. 


We are wondering how many other concerns have 
had or are having a similar experience to ours and 
what they intend to do about it? Of course we can 
refuse to pay it and do without the materials, but 
that will not supply the goods to our customers 
who placed their orders with us in good faith. If 
we “pass the buck,” and others in the same boat 
as ourselves do likewise, no merchant would know 
when he placed an order what his goods are going 
to cost him. If we go to law about it, it would 
simply mean more expense and delay. 

We would be glad to hear from the trade, as to 
whether this sort of “German Diplomacy” in busi- 
ness is being adopted generally by the manufac- 
turers of materials and what the trade intends to 
do about it? 

THE F. E. KOHLER Co. 
Hardware Specialties Manufacturers. 


H. B. Humason’s Memory Honored 


HE Board of Directors of the Stanley Works has 
ordered the following incorporated in the records 
of the company: 


Harris Burrill Humason, secretary of this company, died 
on June 30, 1918, after a long illness. He served this com- 
pany in many capacities faithfully and well for more than 
thirty years. He was modest, unassuming and unselfish, es- 
pecially conscientious, aud actuated always by high motives 
He had a keen interest in the company and a pride in its 
success and was always striving to build for it a high repu- 
tation for absolute integrity and fair dealing in commercial 
relations, and a high standard of quality in its products 
Toward those who were honored by close and intimate 
ciation he manifested most genial and lovable characteristics. 

The members of this board desire to make permanent 
record of the esteem in which he was held and they order 
these minutes written into the records of the company and 4 
copy sent to his family. 


asso- 
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This Letter Got Results 


OHN C. BOLLES of the Bolles Hardware, Naples, 

N. Y., sent out 400 copies of this statement Oct. 
1 and in nine days had the pleasure of writing 
130 receipts: 

To Our Customers: 

Below you will note the amount of your account to 
date. We are urged by the Government to keep our 
credit business as small as possible. Merchants are 
urged to buy bonds, and not only that, but to reduce 
their obligations. We have had to borrow money to 
carry on our credit business and it is important that we 
pay these obligations promptly. We do not question 
your credit, but we must of necessity ask everybody to 
pay us so we may pay the banks. The banks are doing 
a great service to our country for the Liberty Loan. 
Perhaps you may not be able to buy a bond, but you 
can pay your merchant your account and in turn he 
will pay the banker who is helping our country through 
the Liberty Loan. Paying obligations is just as patri- 
otic as to buy bonds. Deny yourself something and buy 
bonds too. 

We are asking you to pay your account by the 10th 
of October. Your account may be small, but every 
dollar helps. Will you give this matter prompt atten- 
tion? 

Thanking you in advance for the favor, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


JOHN C. BOLLES. 


Don’t Shoot Pigeons 


IGEONS may be an excellent substitute for beef, 

but they should not be killed indiscriminately. 
Hunters especially are urged not to shoot these 
birds in the air, for they may be homing pigeons 
being trained in many parts of the country by the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army to carry 
messages across the battle fields. 

The pigeon section of the Signal Corps buys 
mature homers having satisfactory pedigrees, breeds 
them and trains the young birds, as the homing 
instinct of the old birds is already established and 
cannot be changed. Only the young birds thus 
trained can be used for military communications. 
They are one of the surest means of conveying word 
across the battle fields. Persons desiring to furnish 
the War Department with homing pigeons should 
apply to the chief Signal Corps officers of the nearest 
cantonment. 


Personal and Otherwise 


George M. Verity, president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, has been selected to take charge 
of the Cincinnati district in the coming campaign to 
raise funds to carry on War Camp Community Service 
work, 


Lieut. Charles S. Lewis, who until a year ago was 
editor of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s house 
organs, has been severely wounded in action in France. 
He lay fifty-four hours on the battlefjeld before rescue 
came, 


According to European advices, Harold J. Lloyd, gen- 
eral manager of Metal & Hardware Products, Ltd., 
Mahpro House, Mansell Street, Tower Hill, London, 
England, has resigned his position in order to join the 
staff of Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon & Finance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Birmingham, England. 

Willard Stone, formerly with the Springfield (Mass.) 
Wire Wheel Company, has been appointed production 
—* at the Hill Plant of the Westinghouse Com- 

ny. 

Miss Hazel T. Printiss, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Printiss of 213 Pomery Ave., Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Robert W. Belfit of .Waterbury, Conn., were married 
recently. For several years Mrs. Belfit was employed 


48 clerk in the Peirson hardware store. 








Pennsylvania Rubber Conference 


HE annual conference of the sales directors and 

branch managers of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany was held at the factory, Jeannette, Pa., Sept. 18 to 
21. Business sessions were held at the Wayfarers’ 
Club of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, which is 
located next to the factory. This club has been in 
existence for a little over a year and recently improve- 
ments have been made so that to-day it is one of the 
most spacious clubs in western Pennsylvania. The 
sales directors and branch managers were entertained 
there during the conference and business plans for the 
coming year were discussed. The meetings were con- 
ducted by the president, H. W. DuPuy, and the general 
manager, Seneca G. Lewis. Messages were read from 
the vice-president, Major C. M. DuPuy, now serving 
with the American Expeditionary Forces in France, 
and from other members of the company who were 
present last year but are now serving with the colors. 


1,000,000,000 Bullets a Year 


N one year the Remington U. M. C. Co. has manu- 

tured one billion cartridges of the .30 calibre Spring- 
field type, besides quantities of other cartridges for 
other uses. The Bridgeport plant is turning out .30 
calibre cartridges at an average rate of 76 per second. 
One day’s output requires 59 tons of copper, 22 tons 
of zinc, 2 tons of nickel, 40 tons of lead, 18 tons of 
powder. 


Girl Paraders in ‘‘Womanalls”’ 





HERE was a Liberty Loan parade in Pittsburgh, 

Pa., on Sept. 28 in which one of the big features 
was a group of girls from the McKinney Mfg. Co. 
These attractive maids were dressed in “womanalls,” 
typifying the part woman is taking in this great con- 
flict of principles. The girls were at the head of the 
section and carried Allied flags and banners. Next in 
line was one of Pittsburgh’s best bands, followed by 
officials of the company, then department managers, 
office force, factory girls and, finally, the male em- 
ployees. Every McKinney employee was given an arm 
band imprinted with the company name and a liberty 
bell, a red, white and blue hat, and a small American 
flag. Distributed among the marchers were big painted 
banners with catchy phrases advertising the Loan. 

A few hours before the parade formed the company 
went over the top with every member a subscriber for 
at least one bond of the Fourth Liberty Loan, and this 
without coercion, thus maintaining the record set by it 
in the previous government loans. 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
and NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., date to be decided later. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary, American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 4106 Woolworth Building, New York City, and 
T. James Fernley, secretary, National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. | 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, The Coliseum, Des Moines, Feb. 11, 
12, 13, 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
1919. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. J. 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 

MissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1919. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1919. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ex- 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, 
secretary, Lincoln. 

NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. Place to be decided on 
later. C. H. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND ExX- 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 10, 11, 12, 1918. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

PaciFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 138 and 14, 1919. Sharon E. Jones, secre- 
tary, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


Exhibition Diagram Ready 


Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has ready a prospectus and diagram 
giving details about the 18th annual convention and 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, to be held in Pittsburgh, Feb. 
11-14, 1919. There will be 190 booths on the floor of 
the exhibition in Motor Square Garden. The conven- 
tion will be held in the William Penn Hotel. 


Hardware Age 


Obituary 


The career of Mathias Klein, the founder of the 
well-known firm of tool manufacturers bearing his 
name, came to a close on Sept. 28, in his ninety-second 
year. In his decease the 
industry loses a pioneer in 
the development of tools 
for the lineman and elec- 
trical mechanic. His ca- 
reer bears eloquent wit- 
ness of what perseverance, 
coupled with sterling busi- 
ness integrity, can pro- 
duce. He lived to see the 
fruition of his fondest 
hopes. He saw his idea 
grow, from an humble be- 
ginning as a _ blacksmith 
shop in 1857, to one of the 
largest tool manufacturing 
plants of its kind in the 
world. The blacksmith 
shop was located within a 
stone’s throw of what is 
now the heart of Chicago’s great loop district. This 
was at a period when line construction was in its in- 
fancy and the highly efficient tools of to-day were un- 
dreamed of. With the increasing demand for tools of 
this kind, Mr. Klein saw the possibilities and concen- 
trated his efforts toward the production of tools for 
telegraph and telephone construction work. Thus, step 
by step, the development of the industry has been 
closely linked with the House of Klein, many of the 
notable improvements in tools of this character having 
been conceived and inaugurated by that organization. 

Almost to the end of his well rounded out span of 
life Mr. Klein’s faculties were undimmed, and he took 
an active part in the business, retiring only three 
years ago, at which time he was succeeded by his sons, 
the firm title, Mathias Klein & Sons, being retained. 
Mr. Klein is survived by two sons and three daughters. 
He leaves also twenty-two grandchildren and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Mathias Klein 


Henry S. Weers, a pioneer merchant of Peoria, Ill, 
died at his home recently after a short illness. He 
had been engaged in business since 1880 at 1227 South 
Adams Street until his retirement a few years ago. 
Mr. Weers was in his sixty-first year, and is survived 
by a widow and two sons. 


Henry Samuel of Boston, Mass., died suddenly re- 
cently, in his seventieth year. He was born in Mon- 
treal, Canada. For a number of years he had been 
secretary and treasurer of the Milliken Hardware Com- 
pany of Boston. Mr. Samuel was identified with sev- 
eral fraternal organizations, and is survived by a 
widow. 


Francis King, a well known hardware man, now 
retired, died at his home in Belvidere, IIl., recently 
from pneumonia. He was in his seventy-sixth year. 


James W. Dickson, 61 years old, died at his home 
in Galveston, Tex., recently. He was born in 185%, 
and had covered territory as a traveling salesman for 
many years. Within the last few years-he had devoted 
his time to other business. He was very active in 
association work, and prominent in Masonic circles. 
He is survived by a widow, one son and a daughter. 


Julius Bernard Richter, aged 66 years, owner of 4 
hardware store ut Sedalia, Mo., died there recently 
from heart disease. 


Frank E. Miller, 45 years old, a hardware merchant 
of Lees Summit, Mo., died suddenly at his place of busi- 
ness recently from apoplexy. He entered the hardware 
business at the age of 16. He is survived by his mother. 


Cutler Abbott, son of L. C. Abbott, former president 
of the National Retail Hardware Association, died Te 
cently following a brief illness. 
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Congress Ready to Discuss Reconstruction After the War but Admin- 
istration Officials Frown Upon Program—New Wage Decisions 





Due—More Curtailments in Many Hardware Lines 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21, 1918. 

LTHOUGH there is no let up in the nation’s 
A war program, peace conversations between 

Washington and Berlin have aroused new in- 
terest in after-war problems. For months, observ- 
ers in the national capital have commented on the 
fact that our Government, alone among the nations 
in the war, has paid no attention to the great prob- 
lems of reconstruction. All of the important bellig- 
erents in Europe have had organizations at work 
for more than a year mapping out policies and con- 
structing machinery looking toward the end of the 
war. In Washington alone there has been a fear 
that such preparation might interfere with war 
work. It is the old story of unpreparedness again. 
When we were at peace, we were solemnly warned 
against preparedness for war, because such pre- 
paredness, it was asserted, would hasten war. Now 
we are told, just as solemnly, that preparedness for 
peace may bring a premature peace, and we are 
risking the economic perils which unprepared peace 
will bring. 

Congress has pending before it a series of bills 
on this subject. Unfortunately, the two important 
measures covering this point—the Overman bill and 
the Weeks bill—represent partisan lines of cleav- 
age. The resolution proposed by Senator Weeks of 
Massachusetts, Republican, was the first to make 
its appearance. Because he aligned behind it the 
solid Republican strength of the Senate in Republi- 
can caucus, the Democratic leaders found it neces- 
Sary to bring in an offset. Senator Overman of 
North Caroline, acting chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, brought in a Democratic bill. 

But until the President has indicated a desire 
for Congressional action it seems unlikely that any 
legislative work will be done on this problem. The 
White House has given no sign that it desires Con- 
gressional help nor has it given any indication that 
the Administration is trying to meet the problem. 
On the contrary, there is manifested in the immedi- 
ate surroundings of the President, both in the Cabi- 
net and out of it, a general impatience toward sug- 
gestions that there is a need of preparedness for 
peace, 

A little haphazard work is being done on the 
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CROUNSE 
subject. The United States Shipping Board, for 
instance, is gathering statistics which will have a 


bearing on the merchant marine problems of peace. 
The War Industries Board and the War Trade 
Board, which now are in chief control of our domes- 
tic and foreign commerce, are also equipping them- 
selves with statistics that will be useful. The Na- 
tional Council of Defense has given some thought 
to the statistical side of the problem. 

More vigorously the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has gathered important informa- 
tion, but there is manifest in the Department of 
Commerce—of which this bureau is a part—an 
atmosphere of hostility toward too big an interest 
in anything that might look like real constructive 
work. 


Progress by Other Governments 


URWELL S. CUTLER, chief of the Bureau, has 

compiled a most interesting document on the 
progress that has been made by the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Gefmany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary in attempting to meet this vital ques- 
tion of the future. In his report to Secretary Red- 
field he emphasized the importance of placing this 
constructive task in a Government office whose func- 
tions would make it possible to handle it. 

“A constant sense of economic responsibility,” he 
wrote, “is required in the minds of those officials 
who shall seek to lead the nation successfully out 
of this world struggle.” 

So far Secretary Redfield, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has taken no such step. Unless 
directed to do so by President Wilson it is unlikely 
that he will. For the Secretary has been averse to 
any discussion of this great problem. But he has 
not been alone. Even a man like Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo—to-day one of the most powerful 
factors in the nation’s economic progress—has taken 
a similar stand. So has Bernard M. Baruch, chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. Both of these 
fear that anything which might be done at this time 
on this problem would lessen our war interest and 
hamper our war program. They are willing to let 
the future worry about itself. 

The chief difference in the proposals which have 
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been made for Congressional action lies in the ma- 
chinery which is to tackle this problem. The Over- 
man bill provides for a Federal Commission on Re- 


construction to be named by the President. The 
Weeks bill provided for a Joint Congressional Com- 
mission. But this was modified by the Republican 
leaders with Senator Weeks’ consent into six joint 
commissions, each to handle a definite field. 

The Overman commission to be appointed by the 
President would consist of five men, not more than 
three of one political party, and receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year each. There is something almost 
North Carolinian in this idea of entrusting one of 
the biggest problems in the world’s history to five 
$10,000 men. The subjects, which the commission 
is to investigate and report upon, are the following: 


(a) Financing, regulation, control, and development 
of the merchant marine. 

(b) Development, regulation, expansion, and direc- 
tion of foreign trade. 

(c) Reorganization, financing and readjustment of 
industries engaged in war work by way of reconverting 
them to normal production. 

(d) Technical education and industrial research as a 
means of developing and strengthening of industry. 

(e) Redistribution and employment of labor in agri- 
cultural and industrial pursuits and the problems of 
labor growing out of demobilization. 

(f) Supply, distribution, and availability of raw 
materials and foodstuffs . 

(g) Conservation and development of national re- 
sources. 

(h) Inland transportation by rail and water. 

(i)Communication by telephone, telegraph and wire- 
less. 

(j) Reorganization of Government departments, 
bureaus, commissions, or offices, with a view to putting 
the Government on an economical and efficient peace 
basis. 

(k) Consolidation of such acts and parts of acts of 
Congress which relate to the same subject matter, but 
which now appear at various places in the statutes. 


Senator Overman himself admits that he has not 
given enough thought to the matter and hopes that 
the Senate will perfect the bill. But he will insist 
—and the Democrats with him—that anything Con- 
gress does must be carried out by a Presidential, 
and not by a Congressional commission. 

It is here that the Weeks bill makes the important 
change. The commissions which the modified Weeks 
bill proposes will be made up by Congress and com- 
posed of Members of Congress. Each is to include 
five Senators and five Representatives to be selected 
in the same manner that standing committees of 
the two houses are organized. ; 

The program for the Weeks’ commissions is out- 
lined in the following schedule, which the bill pro- 
vides for each of the six commissions: 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY AND NAvy.—(a) The 
employment of discharged soldiers and sailors in civil 
pursuits; (b) the allotment of lands to returned sol- 
diers and sailors and their establishment in homes upon 
the public domain; (c) all legislation which may be 
required in the proper care for those who have suffered 
the dangers of war, and especially those who have been 
disabled and whose ability to earn a livelihood has been 
impaired. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND COMMERCE.—(a) Duties on im- 
ports for the protection and encouragement of home 
industry; (b) the development of new markets; (c) 
combinations for the purpose of increasing our selling 
facilities; (d) changes in our banking facilities neces- 
sary to co-operate with such trade; (e) the supply and 
control of raw materials and encouragement in the pro- 
duction of articles that have heretofore been manu- 
factured in this country; (f) our merchant marine, 
including the construction of ships; the continuance of 
Government ownership and operation, and in general 
with respect to the various problems of transportation 
upon the high seas. 

INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION.—(a) The permanent 
relation which the Government of the United States 
should sustain to the common carriers of the country; 
(b) whether the systems of transportation now in 
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possession of and being operated by the Government 
should be returned to their former owners and operated 
as heretofore, or whether Government operation should 
continue with or without Government ownership; or jf 
private ownership is to continue and private operation 
resumed, what system of regulation and contro! will be 
best adapted to secure efficiency in service; reasonable 
rates of transportation; and fairness to the capital in- 
vested; (c) the relation which should be established 
between inland water transportation and the railways 
including the control of the former; (d) all questions 
relating to communication by wire. 

DoMESTIC BUSINESS.—(a) To what extent, if any, 
should our laws relating to trusts and combina- 
tions be modified? (b) what cooperation should be per- 
mitted in order to increase efficiency, reduce cost, and 
enable this country to successfully meet foreign competi- 
tion? (c) to what extent should the Government under- 
take to control prices? (d) Government loans to private 
enterprises; (e) Government supervision of capital 
issues. 

EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES.—(a) Conciliation and 
arbitration in labor disputes; (b) the relation of men 
and women in similar employments; (c) substitution 
of female employees for male employees and vice versa; 
(d) the organization of permanent agencies; (e) the 
distribution of labor, including employment of surplus 
labor on public works; (f) the sanitary housing of em- 
ployees and the disposition of houses constructed by 
the Government during the war; (g) the freedom of 
labor, and of employment in its relation to trade, union- 
ism, and wages, hours, and conditions of employment. 

NATURAL RESOURCES.—(a) The encouragement of 
private enterprise in the development of the resources 
of the public domain; (b) the tendency toward urban 
population and the best means of checking it, including 
the requirements for farm labor and the best means of 
securing it; (c) Government loans to farmers; (d) 
the distribution of food products; (e) our timber 
problems; (f) the adequate production -and_ proper 
distribution of our mineral resources, including coal, 
petroleum, and other fuels; (g) the development and 
control of water power. 


New Wage Decisions Expected 


RESIDENT WILSON’S time has been so com- 

pletely devoted to the international situation, 
that he has not been able to put his formal approval 
on a program of general wage increases which has 
been submitted to him by the War Labor Policies 
Board and its allied wage commissions. It is ex- 
pected, however, that he will issue the necessary 
orders sometime this week. 

An advance intimation of the increases to be made 
came in the announcement of the Fuel Administra- 
tion last week that the Anthracite Wage Commis- 
sion had decided to recommend to the President a 
schedule of higher wages for 150,000 miners in that 
industry. This increase was worked out in con- 
junction with the other wage commissions, on a 
basis of the higher cost of living figures that have 
been compiled by the Department of Labor. 

To prevent the forthcoming increase to the miners 
from demoralizing general wage conditions, it is 
expected that similar increases will be granted in 
other lines, particularly to the shipbuilders. The 
same increase, however, is expected to govern fu- 
ture decisions by the National War Labor Board, 
and there probably will be a revision upward of 
wage scales in a long series of industries. This 
will be especially true of any industry that may 
have been overlooked in the upward tendency of 
wages. 

At the same time President Wilson is expected to 
announce the composition of a new General Wage 
Board which is to supervise all future wage in- 
creases. This board will have the pleasant task of 
trying to stabilize wages in a way that will prevent 
one industry from taking labor from another 
through the attraction of higher wages or better 
conditions. 

In connection with the War Labor Board’s re 
peated emphasis upon the eight-hour day, there is 
particular interest in the testimony given by Com- 
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mander A. L. Parsons of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy. Department before the House 
Committee on Appropriations. In discussing the 
higher cost of construction, Commander Parsons 
dwelt -at length upon the difficulties of the labor 
situation. But most interesting was his opinion of 
the eight-hour day. Said he: 


You cannot work eight hours on any of these proj- 
ects. You cannot get men to work unless they get pay 
for ten hours’ work, and their pay, of course, is more 
than for the actual ten hours. It is eleven hours for 
unskilled labor or for carpenters, but for everybody else 
it is twelve hours. You do not get, of course, two hours’ 
more work by working ten hours, I mean actual accom- 
plishment over the eight hours. I do not know how 
much more you get, but by working ten hours right 
along you get some more work done than by working 
eight hours right along, but you do not get anything 
like the proportionate amount done that you would ex- 
pect by working the extra'two hours. The only way you 
can work eight hours is by having every department of 
the Government go on an eight-hour basis. However, 
I think that is absolutely impracticable; I think it would 
be a good thing in the long run and work just as well, 
but it simply cannot be done. 


All of which means that the establishment of the 
eight-hour day on these Government projects is 
giving the laborers twelve hours’ pay for ten hours’ 
work. It is only another form of wage increase, 
without an increase in the output. 


New Curtailments Announced 


HE War Industries Board is still announcing 
new curtailments almost daily for the indus- 
tries that use iron and steel. On a six months’ 
basis from Oct. 1, 1918, the padlock industry is 
curtailed to 35 per cent; builders’ hardware to 20 
per cent; steel ladders to 33 1/3 per cent; heavy 
track scales 25 per cent; store, counter and spring 
scales 20 per cent; automatic dumping and record- 
ing scales to 25 per cent; rat and animal traps to 
25 per cent; ice cream freezers 20 per cent; electric 
vacuum cleaners 37! per cent, and talking machine 
needles to 25 per cent of the 1916 production. 
On a twelve months’ basis electric fans are cur- 
tailed to 40 per cent of the 1917 output. 
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Heavy safes and vaults are curtailed 100 per cent 
for the six months from Oct. 1, 1918, while small 
safes and office cabinets are to be allowed 25 per 
cent of last year’s production. Lawn mowers are 
given 40 per cent of their regular production for 
the next three months, but the factories must then 
get war business. 

The retrenchment heretofore announced for road- 
making machinery has been loosened to permit the 
manufacture of 15 per cent of half of last year’s 
production for civilian uses in addition to the Gov- 
ernment work previously allowed, but in no event 
should the total production for six months from 
Oct. 1, 1918, exceed 25 per cent of last year’s ton- 
nage. In the manufacture of cast-iron boilers and 
radiators the rules have been modified to permit the 
production during the first four months of 1918 of 
40 per cent of four-twelfths of the average produc- 
tion for the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

Manufacturers of ball and roller bearings will 
receive no steel except on a pledge to manufacture 
only for essential uses. 

The linoleum manufacturing industry is required 
to reduce its consumption for the last four months 
of 1918 to a basis of not exceeding 40 per cent 
of four-twelfths of its 1917 consumption, but out of 
this it must take care of Government requirements. 

The Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board, however, has accorded full priority for the 
manufacture of adding and calculating machines, 
autographic and credit registers, time recorders and 
tabulating machines. This is done, says the board, 
because these machines help to relieve the shortage 
in experienced clerical help. 

To conserve gasoline for other purposes the dis- 
continuance of the manufacture at this time of 
gasoline stoves is advised by the War Industries 
Board. The Priorities Division, in granting pri- 
ority to the oil and gasoline heating and cooking 
devices and appliances industry, requires a pledge 
of the manufacturers to reduce consumption of 
iron, steel, brass, copper and aluminum used in the 
manufacture of their products to a basis of not ex- 
ceeding 50 per cent of six-twelfths of the 1917 con- 
sumption. 




















U. 8. Food Administration. 


Are you shocked to see the lady drinking ships? 
You drink ships every time you use sugar unnecessarily, in a 


beverage. 


Seventy-five per cent. of the sugar used in this country has to be 


brought here in ships. 


Every possible ship is needed for the trans- 


portation of troops and supplies to the other side. 
Eliminate sugar as a luxury, and you release many ships for war 


purposes. 


Teach your appetite to. remember this— 


DON'T DRINK SHIPS. 
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How to Avoid 
“Loading Up” 


T is the opinion of most hardware mer- 
| chants that this is not a time to carry 

heavy stocks of merchandise. It is rather 
a period in which they prefer to sail close 
to the wind. That some dealers who feel 
this way are being tricked into rather heavy 
purchases for prompt delivery is evidenced 
by the following letter just received by 
HARDWARE AGE from a large retail hardware 
concern: : 


We have a feeling that many of the manufacturers 
are taking advantage of the merchants in soliciting 
their orders for next spring goods, intimating that 
because of shortage of labor, material and Gov- 
ernment requisitions, shipments will be seriously 
delayed. Orders are given the manufacturers with 
the impression on the part of the merchant that, 
while he is protecting himself—and maybe it is 
wise that he seeks such protection—the merchan- 
dise will not be shipped at once and, therefore, in 
the ordinary course of time invoices will be re- 
ceived and taken care of within reasonable time 
of the sale of the article shipped. Unfortunately, 
many such orders are placed and the goods shipped 
within two or three days after the orders are re- 
ceived. Merchandise has to be stacked in the store- 
house, unsalable ofttimes for six months, and the 
bills met in 30 days. Unfortunately this entails a 
serious hardship on the average merchant because 
it ties up so much capital, and every merchant desir- 
ing to meet his obligations promptly finds that under 
the present condition of affairs anywhere from two 
to four times his ordinary capital is required to con- 
duct his business. The writer would appreciate your 
comments on the above. 


This letter is one of interest and impor- 
tance. No manufacturer can afford to lighten 
his stock by trickery. It will not pay in the 
long run. 

Many manufacturers of hardware make 
seasonable goods, articles which are mark; 
eted in a short period, goods which must be 
sold in a comparatively brief, but intensive 
period, ice skates, hammocks, wire cloth, ash 
sifters, sleds, ice cream freezers, lawn mow- 
ers, horse clippers, garden hose, cherry seed- 
ers. The list would make an enormous cata- 
log. These goods must be made up through- 
out the year. The factories must be kept 
going regularly. Skilled employees must be 
kept at work or they would go to other fac- 
tories where they could obtain regular em- 
ployment. 

At these factories where “seasonable 
goods” are made we find large warehouses 
to store the product until the selling season 
arrives. Naturally it costs money to store 
such goods. It means not only the tieing 
up of capital upon which interest must be 
paid, but it costs a lot to store and care for 
these goods. Fire and other losses are also 
to be considered. A destructive blaze might 
wipe out a manufacturer’s output, and if his 
supply for the country at large was in one 


place the fire loss would also entail a loss of 
prestige. With his goods “off the market” 
wide-awake competitive manufacturers 
could be counted on to press their products 
upon the unfortunate manufacturer’s best 
customers. There are also many grave 
transportation problems which are more apt 
disastrously to affect “seasonable goods” 
than “year around”’ sellers. 

Knowing these things the manufacturer 
laudably endeavors to get his “seasonable 
goods” into the warehouses of the merchants. 

The wholesale hardware concerns, as a 
rule, anticipate their needs and buy well in 
advance of the selling season. Some of the 
better informed retailers also splendidly an- 
ticipate their needs and the trade, as a whole, 
is improving in this respect. The strenuous 
demands of the past four years have done 
much to emphasize the necessity and force 
the adoption of a system of purchase which 
looks farther into the future. This necessity 
seems to be an instrument on which a few 
unscrupulous and many over-enthusiastic 
salesmen are playing music to their own 
liking. 

Few, if any, of the wholesalers will be 
caught on such hooks. They are old at the 
game and know its pitfalls. 

It is probable, however, that a greater 
number of retailers will be caught. Of course 
it is their own fault. They should know 
better. A business man should take nothing 
for granted. If the buyers who are being 
“shocked,” “‘astonished,” “imposed upon,” by 
those shortsighted knights of the grip who 
still advocate “loading up” a customer, will 
add two lines to the top of their order blank, 
this trouble will disappear in a hurry. These 
lines are, first: 

Dating 

If you anticipate your wants several weeks 
or several months and store the goods for 
the manufacturer or jobber you have a right 
to expect a dating. In other words, if you 
purchase goods in December which are not 
salable until June, those goods should be 
billed to you June 1st, with the usual cash 
discount from that date. 

If orders are merely placed for protection 


_and the merchant does not want to store 


the merchandise and accept insurance and 
other responsibilities on it, he should cover 
this with another line on his order blanks. 
It should read:: 

Ship when 

If the time of shipment is specifically 
mentioned the merchant is amply protected 
against such embarrassment or injustice as 
was accorded the dealer who wrote us the 
letter reproduced in this editorial. 

It is better to do your thinking in advance 
of placing an order. Every merchant should 
have his own order blanks. The traveling 
men don’t like this—it increases their work 
—but it will save the merchant a lot of 
trouble. 
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Looking Forward 


HE sure promise now of that vic- 
‘i torious peace which sooner or later 

must be our portion, emphasizes the 
need of our preparing for peace in time of 
war. It has always been said of the Ameri- 
can people that they never cross bridges un- 
til after they have passed them. So that 
our besetting danger is that we will wait 
till the end of the war to set about solving 
the innumerable problems which will then 
confront us. 

Opinions as to what will happen in the 
business world when the war is over are 
numerous and differing enough, and are 
mostly valuable merely as opinions. But 
there are two or three things which common 
sense and experience assure us will certainly 
come to pass. 

There must come a readjustment and a re- 
alignment, because we can not then pos- 
sibly continue on the same unnatural and 
artificial economic basis which war makes 
necessary. One inevitable and consequent 
happening will be the uncertainty which 
shrouds the future, and the accompanying 
caution and apprehension which always 
marks the attitude of the business world 
when facing unknown conditions. The 
enormous Government demand, which is the 
principal prop of the present situation, will 
largely cease, and until there develops some 
other equally potent demand, the present 


scarcity of goods will be replaced by a much 
more plentiful supply. The inevitable result 
of all these factors will be a drop in prices, 
and there does not seem at present any in- 
fluence which can prevent this. 

To what extent, if any, the Government 
will attempt to regulate the price situation is 
something still upon the knees of the gods. 
It is perfectly obvious, however, that the 
most influential factor in preventing a sud- 


-den demoralization in prices may be the at- 


titude of the great producers, especially in 
iron and steel. We may see 1908 over again, 
with the restraining influence of the great 
corporations exerted to bring about an or- 
derly decline. For prices must seek a lower 
level, sooner or later. What dealers can do 
now is to put their house in order by having 
only a well-chosen stock of quick-selling 
goods which can be turned over often. 

Also there is the problem of labor, for 
after the war, at least for a time, the ques- 
tion will be to find employment for those 
whom war has released from service to the 
Government. Now is the time to think over 
these things, and to ponder over them in the 
still watches of the night. For the necessity 
for action may come at any moment, like a 
thief in the night, and then it will be too late. 
We have learned the value of team work 
and of mutuality of effort in war time, and 
we shall need all that we have so found of 
value to bridge the day of unrest and re- 
adjustment until time develops a more stable 
and more enduring basis. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Oct, 19, 1918. 


ONDITIONS to-day in the hardware field are just 

about the same, or perhaps a little worse than they 
have been in the past, with reference to both labor and 
materials. Jobbers report their stocks sadly depleted 
and are getting very little encouragement from manu- 
facturers as to when goods now on order will be shipped. 
Retail business for the past week is reported as having 
been a little below normal, which is due to a great ex- 
tent to the raging epidemic of Spanish influenza. 

Dealers are advised to get their stock of winter 
goods, such as skates, stove necessities, snow shovels, 
side walk cleaners, etc., as early as possible as the prob- 
abilities are that once the wholesalers’ stocks are de- 
pleted dealers will be unable to procure any more mer- 
chandise this season in these lines. It is also con- 
sidered advisable for dealers to place their lawn mower 
orders very early, as there is bound to be a shortage 
for the coming season by reason of the fact that the 
manufacturers find it almost impossible to get mate- 
rials. 

Manufacturers of upholstery hardware are also ex- 
periencing considerable trouble in filling the wants of 
the trade, as the number of items in their lines have 
been curtailed by the Government from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. They are also finding it very difficult to 
obtain steel wire and flat steel which are used in their 
products to such an extent. The Government is now in 
the market for 1,000,000 entrenching shovels. It is 
rumored that half of this order will be taken care of by 
a large western manufacturer. 

The war demand for paints and varnishes to assist 
in completing the Government program has been so 
enormous that the civilian trade has necessarily suf- 
fered considerably. It is not anticipated that paint 
manufacturers will be able satisfactorily to serve a 
large percentage of their established dealers on account 
of the necessity of furnishing products necessary to 
assist in winning the war. The basic materials, such as 
pig lead, linseed oil, and particularly cans, are being 
allocated by the War Industries Board, with the idea 
of serving the national needs first. In some instances, 
this has resulted in an absolute curtailment of deliveries 
of these essential products to procure the standard lines 
required for the hardware trade. 

This condition will undoubtedly continue and increase 
in view of our increased army program, and to this, the 
added difficulties of labor shortage, transportation 
troubles and other miscellaneous items interfering with 
the regular production and distribution of these prod- 
ucts, does not promise permanent or satisfactory relief 
in this direction.. The trade will do well to anticipate, 
as far as possible, their needs and if purchases can be 
confined to essentials only, it will materially improve 
the service on part of the manufacturers. Our first 
object, of course, is to do our best to aid in winning 
the war. 

CoaL Scoops.—New York distributers report a pretty 
good stock on hand and are quoting as follows, in dozen 
lots: 

Hollow backs, black, D and long handle, 4th grade, No. 2, 
$14.50; No. 3, $15; No. 4, $15.50; No. 5, $16; No. 6, $16.50; 
No. 7, $17; No. 8, $17.50. 

tiveted backs, black, D and long handle, in dozen lots: 
No. 2, $15; No. 3, $15.50; No. 4, $16; No. 5, $16.50; No. 6, 
$17; No. 7, $17.50: No. 8, $18; No. 9, $18.50; No. 10, $19. 

SToveE Boarps.—The following prices are being quoted 
by the local wholesalers on Wabash stove boards on 
which the market is amply supplied: 
inches and price per dozen: No. 

24 x 24, $12.11 ; 
$16.70: 30 x 30, $18.81; 83 x $3, 

}, oblong wood-lined cryst: 
¢ : Of & 86, $17.83; 26 $17. ) 
30 x 38, 28 x 42, $23; 32 x 42, $26.08. No. 9, 
paper-lined crystal, x . $6.46; 24 x , $7.84; 26 
$8.64: 28 x 28. $9.60; 30 x & : 2 : 
$16.83 No. 12, oblong ined crysté 
18 x 30. $8.09; 24 x 36. $11.86; 26 x 30, ¥ Be 2a 
$12.76; 30 x 36, $ c 42, 9.13 No. 75, square wood- 
lined enameled, x 2 $12.11; 26 x 26, $14.24- 28 x 28 


$16.70: 30 x $18.61; 33 = 3 22.63; 36 x 36, $27.04. 


2, $15; 


Sizes in 


a. 
lined crystals, : 


3, square wooc 
; 26 x $14.24; 28 x 28 


x 36, $27.04. 
18 x 30, 
$19.26; 
square 
x 26 


«9, 


PoLE BRACKETS.—Wholesalers are quoting 38c. per 
doz. pair as the price of steel brass plate pole brackets, 
and are well able to take care of any immediate 
deliveries. 


O11 CLOTH BINDING.—The prices being asked by the 


> and 


wholesale trade for zine plated oil cloth binding are, 
as follows, per dozen boxes: 

4 yards 84c., 5 yards $1.05, 6 yards $1.28, 8 yards $1.68 
Good stocks are reported on hand. 

CoTTAGE Rops.—Dealers should have very little 
trouble in getting immediate deliveries on imitation 
mahogany or oak cottage rods. 

The wholesale price is $14 per gross for 11/16 
feet; the same in white is $15 per gross. 

UPHOLSTERY NAILS.—The current quotation on brass 
plate upholstery nails is as follows: No. 43 by 1000 
60c. per M. No. 43 by 50, 85c. per M. The market in 
this field is well supplied. 

STEEL WooL.—Wholesalers are quoting as follows for 
household packages, per dozen, Ideal brand 75c., Amer- 
ican brand 81c. and Brillo brand 90c. 

PicTURE Hooks.—The prices of steel brass-plated 
picture hooks being asked by the wholesalers in gross 
lots are 35c. for No. 119 and 75c. for No. 127. 

PLANES AND SQUARES.—Effective October 16th, the 
prices on Sargent & Company’s line of iron and wood 
bottom planes, and also carpenters’ steel squares ad- 
vanced approximately fifteen per cent. 

FLAG POLE HOLDERS.—Prices now asked by the whole- 
salers for galvanized iron flag holders are $1.60 per 
dozen for the 1 inch size and $2.50 for the 1% inch 
size. 

JAR RUBBERS.—Paradise red rubbers are being quoted 
at 50c. per gross and the American Beauty at 75c. per 
gross. Wholesalers’ stocks are well supplied. 

SPORTING Goops.—Air rifle manufacturers are behind 
on delivery. New York jobbers have a fair supply but 
not sufficient, for Christmas trade. It is recommended 
that dealers buy immediately to insure covering their 
retail sales. The sale of novelties is increasing, in an- 
ticipation of the Christmas demand, on such items as 
Eveready flashlights, Thermos goods and also supplies 
for Boy Scout organizations, such as knives, whistles, 
compasses and axes. Snow shoes range in price from 
$6.50 to $7.50 per pair and deliveries are fair, although 
a number of manufacturers are busy working on Gov- 
ernment contracts. Skis range in price from $1.69 to 
$6.75 per pair. A big New York jobber reports a big 
stock of “Standard” automatic rifles at a price of 
$18.50 to dealers. In comparison with the present mar- 
ket price, these guns represent an exceptionally good 
“buy.” They can be furnished in 25, 30 and 35 caliber 
using rimless cartridges. 


SPARK: PLuGs.—The Silvex Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., quotes as follows: 


Bethlehem 1 point, small hexagon, regular 14 in. standard 
and % in. S. A. E., ea. 75c.; porcelain core for same, 30c. ea. 
Bethlehem, 1 point, large hexagon, % in., standard, Ford 
special S. A. E., % in. long, ea. $1. Porcelain cores for the 
above, 40c. ea. Bethlehem 1 point, mica plugs, ™% in. and 
% in. and metric, $1 ea. Mica cores for the above, 50c. ea. 
Bethlehem 5 point, porcelain plugs, % in. standard, Ford 
special, % in. metric, % in. long and % in. long ea. $1, with 
porcelain cores for the above, 40c. ea. Bethlehem pneumatic 
shock absorbers for Ford cars are $30 per set 


inch by 4 


SPRING HINGES.—Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
quote as follows: ' 
: Spring butt hinges, 10 per cent; surface floor, ball bearing. 
20 & 5 & 2 per cent; mortise floor, ball bearing, 15 & 5 
per cent; lavatory hinges, list net; engine house spring hinges 
I latches, 10 k 21% per cent; non-holdback screen door, 
No. 2000, 25 & 2% per cent; non-holdback screen door 
hinges, No. 2100, 16 & % per cent; non-holdback screen door 
hinges, No. 900, and holdback screen door hinges, No. 999, 
will be quoted on application. Pivot ball bearing hinges are 
15 & 5 per cent discount. 

LINSEED O1L.—In Eastern districts existing supplies 
are scarce and very hard to obtain, and that fact ac- 
counts for a very high wide variation in the prices 
quoted by different sellers. City brands, in 5 bbl. lots or 
more, is $1.68 per gallon. In smaller lots $1.69 per 
gallon. Carload lots are not quoted by all sellers. Other 
sellers quoting carload prices cannot make quick de- 
liveries. The nominal quotations run as low as $1.53 
per gallon. 

WirE Naits.—The market situation continues very 
acute. It is now almost impossible to take care of the 
small orders being placed by the Government. Dealers 
are finding it extremely difficult to get goods. 

We quote: Wire nails. in store, are $4.75 base per keg 
and delivered within carting limits, $4.85. 

Cut NatLs.—There are a good many orders in the 
market for cut nails, but it is a conundrum to find 
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manufacturers who will accept them, owing to the de- 
mands of the Government and the large number of 
orders now on hand from dealers. 

We quote: Cut nails, in store, are 
jobbers; $6.10 base per keg. 

Rope.—It may be news to some of our readers that 
an excellent set of specifications was drawn up some 
time ago covering Manila rope as the result of a series 
of conferences between rope manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of several government departments. These 
specifications have become generally known as the 
“Bureau of Standards Specifications for Manila Rope.” 
In addition to a revised list of weights, strengths, etc., 
the specifications indicate the grades of Manila fiber 
which should be used in the manufacture of first class 
Manila rope. Purchasers who desire to be assured of 
obtaining a high quality rope will find it to their ad- 
vantage to request quotations based on goods guaran- 
teed up to these specifications in every respect. 

Quotations remain unchanged as follows: 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and third grade, 28c. base per Ib. 
Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade. 20c., base 
per Ib. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 2344c., and second grade, 2044c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and 
20c. base per Ib. 

Toys.—The American manufacturers of toys have 
faced this year the same difficulties in obtaining mate- 
rials and labor which have handicapped all industries. 
In spite of these conditions merchants who had the fore- 
sight to place their orders early have been able to get 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 19, 1918. 

EVERAL factors have combined during the past 

week to make the hardware market a rather quiet 
one. In the first place, the trade in general has been 
bending every effort toward a successful completion of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. A large number of depart- 
ment managers have given practically their entire time 
to the movement. The same thing holds true in the 
retail ranks, particularly in the smaller towns where 
the hardware merchant is a natural leader in civic 
matters. The prevalence of influenza has also had a 
restraining influence on trade, through the tendency of 
people to keep away from stores and public places dur- 
ing the epidemic. Hundreds of employees in wholesale 
houses, manufacturing plants and stores have been kept 
at home by sickness, and the entire trade program has 
to a certain extent been disarranged. 

Many trade problems also were to have been discussed 
at the Atlantic City convention, the postponing of which 
has left these matters undecided. Following this conven- 
tion it is usual for the new prices on wire cloth and 
poultry netting to be announced. 

The discussions about peace are said to have some 
effect on the markets, too. In some cases at least, the 
possibilities of a shorter duration of the war have had 
a tendency to keep prices from advancing, according to 
local manufacturers and jobbers. Certain it is that the 
past two weeks has shown very little in the way of 
price changing, although the market in general has been 

rm. 

Among the items in which the present scarcity is very 
noticeable is that of axes. - Local jobbers are using 
every axe they can get to fill their old future orders 
of last spring’s dating. Not more than three dozen 
axes are being sent to any one customer at this time, 
and the larger orders must wait until all customers get 
a partial supply. 

There is also said to be a heavy shortage of Pyrex 
transparent oven ware, the factory being oversold for 
months to come. The supply of refrigerators, too, is 
likely to be less than the demand, and the manufactur- 
ers have announced an advance of 10 per cent to take 
effect in the near future. 

Jobbers are notifying retailers that they can accept 
orders for Wood chains, Rid-O-Skid chains and cross 
chains only from those who have filed with them the 
Government pledge to sell only for essential uses. 

BagBitt METAL.—Sales continue very satisfactory, 

ut shipments are still slow. Local jobbers have only 
fair stocks and are accepting orders subject to stock 
on hand only, and at prices ruling at date of shipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 13%c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib. 

_BuTCHER KNIvEs.—Manufacturers of all kinds of 
kitchen cutlery are reported to be far behind with their 
orders, and jobbing stocks are comparatively light. No 
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merchandise and will have well filled toy departments 
for the holiday season. A number of manufacturers are 
still able to take orders for delivery this season but 
they are getting sold up fast. Any one who needs toys 
should act immediately. In many lines it is impossible 
to re-order as the factories are sold up. The holiday 
season this year will be pushed ahead by all merchants 
who are complying with the order of the’ Council of 
National Defense on Christmas shopping. The Council 
insists that gifts be bought early. Every dealer han- 
dling toys should plan to get his goods on display within 
the next few weeks instead of waiting for Thanksgiving. 

WASHING MACHINES.—The One Minute Mfg. Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa, quotes as follows: 


No, 5 One Minute hand washer, $12; No. 11 bench power 
washer, $39; No. 15 electric bench washer, $67; No. 27 twin 
tub bench washer, 1 peg dolly, 1 vacuum dasher, $54; No. 37 


twin tub electric bench washer, 1 peg dolly, 1 vacuum dasher, 
$83; No. 40 One Minute single tub, power, swinging wringer, 


$33.50, and No. 41 One Minute, single tub, electric swinging 
wringer, $61 each. 


O1L HEATERS.—The Wheeling Stove & Range Com- 
pany, 86 Nineteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va., quotes: 

No. 2 burner Valley Star reflector oil heater at and 
No. 3 burner, $9.50, from which there is a liberal discount to 
dealers. 

TIRES AND TUBES.—The McGraw Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, East Palestine, Ohio, quotes as follows, each: 


$8.50 





McGraw, Congress, Imperial and Pullman tires, 30 x 3 in., 
$15.50; 30 x 3% in. $20.50, and 34 x 4 in. $33.10 McGraw 
tubes, red, 30 x 3 in., $3.90; 30 x 3% in., $4.85: 34 x 4 in... 


$6.85. Combination, red tubes, 30 x 3 in in. 


each $4.30. 


AGO 


price changes have been reported but all cutlery prices 
are very firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 


and 30 x 31% 


Butcher 






knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $ >) per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $7 per doz with ebony 
handle, 6-in. blade, $5.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, 50 per doz 
8-in. blade, $9.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $12.75 per doz 
12-in. blade, $16.75 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $20.75 per doz 
beechwood handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 
6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 614-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; T7-in. 
blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.25 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$8.25 per doz.; 10-in blade, $10 per doz.; 12-in. blade, $13.50 


per doz.; 14-in. blade, $17 per doz 


BUILDING PAPER.—The building paper demand in this 
section is very light at this time, as there is compara- 
tively little building going on. Local jobbers are 
carrying only the more staple kinds and sizes in stock, 
and are handling all orders for special grades subject 
to factory shipment. Shipments are very slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-Ib. rolls, 90c. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 


ALARM CLocKs.—The output of alarm clocks has 
been cut through action of the War Industries Board, 
and the scarcity will in all probability now become 
more acute than ever. Sales in the farming sections 
have dropped off somewhat, but the general demand is 
still very heavy. Local jobbing stocks are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; in case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 
per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $24 per doz.; case 
lots of 50, $23.33 per doz.; Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $30 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—There is a continued good 
demand, although sales in the farming sections have 
become lighter during the past few weeks. A large 
part of the clipper output is being diverted to Govern- 
ment uses. Jobbing stocks are light and prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee 
clippers, $1.45 each.; Success clippers, $1.65 each.; Triumph 
clippers, $1.95 each; Khedive clippers, $1.45 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PipeE.—There has been a 
fairly good demand during the past two weeks, the 
sales going mainly for repair work. The available 
supply is much below normal and local jobbers are sell- 
ing only subject to stock on hand. No future orders 
are accepted at current prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
joint eaves trough, 5-in., $7.60 per 100 ft., 
pipe, 3-in., $7.50 per 100 ft. 

FILES.—Files have at last taken the predicted ad- 
vance and local jobbers have announced new discounts. 
The demand is very heavy, with stocks of both jobbers 
and retailers in a broken condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 40-10; 
New American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-7 !4. 

GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIER’S POINTs.—Sales of win- 
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dow glass in this district are very light, particularly in 
the city of Chicago. In the farming sections the demand 
is better, and the same thing is true in some of the 
manufacturing towns. It is now considered very un- 
likely that any new glass will be produced before spring, 
and as the cost of production has increased greatly dur- 
ing the past year, prices at that time will in all proba- 
bility be higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single- 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single-strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength A, 
79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 60c. per pkg. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—There is a good demand 
for guns and ammunition, while shipments from the 
makers are comparatively slow. Prices remain at the 
level of last week, but are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single barrel 
shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, with plain extractor, 
$7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.5 per 
20-5 per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 dram 
powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ 
Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, 
$37 per thousand. Discount, 20-21% per cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—There is an extremely heavy de- 
mand for galvanized ware, from both Government and 
domestic sources, but the shortage of galvanized sheets 
has cut the output to fully half of what it was last year 
at this time. Jobbing stocks are in a badly broken con- 
dition, and there is nothing to indicate any immediate 
betterment of the situation. Jobbers expect prices to 
go higher. 

We quote 


semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
thousand; No. 32 long 
thousand. Discount, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
$ doz.; No. 1, 


galvanized tubs, No. $12.35 per $15.20 per 
doz.; No . $17.10 per doz.; No. 3, $20 per doz.; medium 
grade, heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $22.30 per doz.; No. 
200s, $25.20 per doz.: No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.; 
12-qt., $5.85 per doz.; 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt., $10 per 
doz.; 18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 

HANDLES.—The wood handle situation is very acute, 
with axe, pick, sledge, hatchet and hammer handles al- 
most unobtainable in quantity. Jobbing prices are very 
firm on the following basis: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
ity, second growth hickory axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. ; 
No. 2 hickory. $3 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 
per doz.; 14-in. second growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handles, $1.50 per doz.; 14-in. medium quality, 85c. per doz. 

IcE CREAM FREEZERS.—It is considered almost certain 
that there will be acute shortages next season unless 
conditions materially change, as the output has been 
cut in half. Local jobbers have fair stocks at the 
present time and are accepting orders subject to that 
stock and to immediate shipment. No future orders are 
taken at current prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: White 
Mountain Freezer, 1-qt., $2.40 each; 2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., $3 
each; $4.25 each; 6-qt., $5.40 each; 8-qt., $6.95 each; 
10-qt., each; 12-qt., $11.25 each; 15-qt., $13.35 each; 
20-qt., $17.30 each; 25-qt., $22.20 each. Fi 

The improved Arctic Ice Cream Freezer, 1-qt., $2 each; 
2-qt.. $2.40 each; 3-qt., $2.75 each; 4-qt., $3.45 each; 6-qt.. 
$4.35 each; 8-qt., $5.60 each; 10-qt., $7.30 each; 12-qt., $8.70 
each; 15-qt., $12.15 each. 

LACE LEATHER.—The heavy employment of power 
machinery is tending to keep sales of lace leather at a 
high level, but the available supply is comparatively 
light. Prices are unchanged, but firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %-in., ; 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts, BoLts AND LAG ScrEws.—The Government is 
still the heaviest consumer of nuts and bolts, taking 
nearly 95 per cent of the present output. Jobbers have 
only fair stocks and see little possibility of building 
them up before the spring trade opens up. Quotations 
are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
25-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-5 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 lb.; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount; stove bolts, 60-10 
per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 

NAILS.—The nail situation is still same as reported 
last week, although shipments are somewhat better. 
Jobbing stocks are very light and all shipments are 
limited. Prices remain at the level of the past two 
weeks, which is 20c. a keg below those of the last few 
months. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
wire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated nails, 
per keg base. 
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APPLE PARERS.—The demand for apple parers js 
heavy, more having been sold in this territory than for 
several years past. Jobbing stocks are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Goodell’s 
No. 98 apple parer, $10.80 per doz.; Reading Hardware (Co,’s 
No. 78, $11.40 per doz.; Scott’s No. 65, $18 per doz.; White 
Mountain apple parers, $8.40 per doz.; Turn-Table apple 
parers, $11.40 per doz. 

CIDER PRESSES.—Jobbers report some falling off in 
sales of cider presses, but dealers report heavy sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Eagle brand 
cider presses, Junior size, $16.80 each; medium size, $22.40 
each; Senior size, $30 each; family size, $9.60 each. 

ROOFING PAPER.—There is a very light local demand, 
yet shipments from the mills are so slow that jobbing 
stocks are kept at a comparatively low level. Dealers 
in order to get shipments are required to sign pledges 
that the paper ordered will be used for essential work. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Guaranteed 
roofing paper, 1-ply, $1.53 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.04; 3-ply, $2.55; 
tan surface, competition roofing, 1-ply, 98c.; 2-ply, $1.19; 
3-ply, $1.40. 

RAZORS AND BLADES.—Razors of all kinds, both open 
blade and safety, are very scarce, and several of the 
better known makes are practically off the market. 
Much of the safety razor output is going to the Govern- 
ment. The number of patterns have been materially 
cut, and the use of gold and silver in the plating of 
safety razors has been discontinued. There are still 
some blades available, but the supply is limited and 
dealers are advised to get their orders in as soon as 
possible. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handle, 
$21 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $18 per doz. 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. 
lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 01044, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 

Rope.—There is a very fair demand from retail 
sources, while the Government continues to be a heavy 
purchaser of some sizes of manila rope. Rope manu- 
facturers are said to have somewhat better supplies of 
manila fibre on hand, but there is little to indicate lower 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 
manila rope, 33%c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 32%c. per Ib. 
base; No. 3 manila, 28%c. per lb. base; No. 1 sisal, 23%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 sisal, 20%c. per Ib. 

SAND PAPER.—Local sales of sand paper are light, 
but the general demand is said to be very fair. Jobbing 
stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—Screw shipments are coming in very 
slowly and jobbing stocks are in a broken condition. 
The Government demand is reported to be heavy. 
Prices are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 42%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SOLDER —There is a good demand for solder, with a 
very fair available supply. Jobbers are endeavoring 
to assist the Government in its program to stimulate the 
use of solders of the lighter tin contents, and are limit- 
ing sales of 50-50 solder. Prices are quoted on inquiry 
only. 


Stee. SHEETS.—There is no apparent abatement of 
the shortage of steel sheets, the production being only 
about half what it was last year at this time. The 
larger part of the output is going either directly or 
indirectly to the Government. Local jobbers are en- 
tirely out of black and blue annealed sheets and have 
only limited stocks of the galvanized. 

To retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 Ib. 

SasH CorD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—The sash cord sit- 
uation shows no betterment, the shortage of cotton 
keeping the production much below normal. At the 
same time there is an extremely heavy Government 
demand for cotton cordage. Sash weights are in light 
demand and there is no particular shortage. How- 
ever, the fact that the raw material can be used for 
higher priced products is keeping prices of weights up. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; Silver Lake 


sash cord, best grade, No. 7, $21.50 per doz.; Sampson, No. /& 
$21.25 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, $14.40 per doz. 
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Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In 
ton lots, $52 per ton; in smaller lots, $54 per ton. 

Saws (Cross-Cut and Wood).—Dealers have been 
buying cross-cut and wood saws in good volume, evi- 
dently expecting a heavy demand this winter. Prices in 
this line are very firm and there are rumors of advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Crosscut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 5, 
$1.75 each; No. 5%, $1.93; No. 6, $2.10; No. 6%, $2.28; 
2-man, crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.40 
each; No. 44%, $2.65; No. 5, $3; No. 514, $3.30; No. 6, $3.60; 
Disston’s 1-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.88 each; No. 3, 

: No. 3%, $2.62; No. 4, $3; No. 4%, $3.38; No. 5, $3.75. 
Buck Saws.—Best grade, $15.20 per doz.; medium, $12.40 
per doz.; cheap, $10.50 per doz. 

STtovE PIPE AND STOVE Boarps.—Local jobbers are 
practically out of stove pipe and are not quoting at this 
time. What pipe is coming in is being divided among 
the dealers whose orders were placed early in the season. 
Stove boards are also somewhat scarce and the number 
of sizes and patterns has been very materially cut. The 
consumer demand is reported to be about the same as 
last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square crys- 
tal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.60 per doz.; 26 x 26, 
$13.65 per doz.; 28 x 28, $16.00 per doz.; 30 x 30, $18.05 per 
doz.; 33 x 33, $21.70 per doz.; 36 x 36, $25.95 per doz. ; 
square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6.20 per 
doz. ; 24 x 24, $7.50 per doz. ; 26 x 26, $8.30 per doz.; 28 x 28, 
$9.20 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.; 32 x 32, $12.90 per 
doz.; 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per cent 
discount in case lots. 

STEEL TRAPS.—There is every indication that the 
supply of traps will be less than the demand this com- 
ing winter, as the leading makers are now heavily en- 
gaged in essential war work, and may place their en- 
tire productive capacity to Government needs. The de- 
mand bids fair to be heavier than usual on account of 
the high prices being paid for furs. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, a1 40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, we per 
doz. : $5.44 
per doz. ; doz. 


2.25 ; b 


No. 4, 


No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz. ; 
VY, per 


No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 91 $3.29 








ONEIDA JUMP TRAPS.—No. 0 $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.2: 
per doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz.; 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

NEWHOUSE TRAPS.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, 


$3.63 per 


doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains. 


Tacks.—Tack sales are light, locally, although the 
general demand is said to be very fair. The manufac- 
turing trade is the heavy consumer at this time. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

WHEELBARROWS.—The leading manufacturers have 
announced an advance of approximately 10 per cent, 
and jobbers are expected to make a similar advance in 
the near future. The available supply appears ample, 
with sales below normal. Prices are firm on the follow- 
ing basis. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 
rows, all steel, $8 each; common tray or stave tray 
$2.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 each. 

WIRE PropucTs.—The wire products situation re- 
mains same as at last report. There is no barbed wire 
on the local market, and smooth wire is scarce. Poultry 
netting and wire cloth prices for next season have not 
yet been announced and manufacturers are not taking 
future orders. Jobbers are selling subject to stock on 
hand and for immediate shipment, invoices to take date 
of shipment, and prices to be those ruling when order 
is taken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from list. 

WIRE CLOTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft 
This price is for sizes from 24-in. to 48-in. The 18-in., 
and 22-in. are 10c. per hundred higher. 
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EACE talk has not been a disturbing factor in the 
steel trade during the past week but naturally pros- 
pects of an early termination of the war have caused 
considerable speculation as to what conditions will be 
immediately following the declaration of peace. Un- 
doubtedly there would be widespread cancellations of 
shell steel orders, but the Government ship-building pro- 
gram would go on without interruption and the same 
would also hold true with regard to rail and railroad 
equipment contracts. Some unsettlement will quite 
naturally follow the sudden end of the war, but the steel 
trade does not look for any pronounced slump; on the 
contrary, it believes there will be an almost immediate 
demand for steel for the resumption of the country’s 
peace time activities. The labor problem is a very vital 
one, as it is admitted that many manufacturers may 
hesitate about placing steel contracts until there is some 
prospect of a downward re-adjustment of wage scales. 
Likewise, it may be said that investors will hesitate 
about going ahead with building projects until both 
wages and materials are on a lower basis. 
_ The existence of Government price fixing machinery 
is counted on to stabilize the market when war demand 
falls off. Prices are now fixed until December 31 and 
there would be no change in this program, it is believed, 
even if peace should come by that date. 

Steel ingot production in September was at the rate 
of 47,000,000 tons a year, which is a considerable gain 
over recent months. If this rate of production is main- 
tained during the remainder of the year, the steel 
shortage so long emphasized by the authorities in Wash- 
ington will be materially diminished. There is no abate- 
ment of the Government demand for shipments to 
France, nor is there any relaxation of any kind in the 
pressure on the steel trade for maximum production and 
shipments. 

There has been $30 a ton advance on many sizes of 
bar iron effective Oct. 17. This advance was granted 
by the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, as the result of a 
general showing by iron rolling mills of losses in selling 
at 3.50c. per pound. New freight rates on shipments of 
billets, pig iron and finished iron and steel to principal 
eastern cities from Pittsburgh become effective Nov. 1. 
It is proposed that Buffalo district rates be put on a 
parity with Pittsburgh about 60 days later. ese new 
rates are as follows: 





RATES ON Pic IRON 


From Pittsburgh From Youngstown 


— — nh 
Old Rate New Rate Old Rate New Rate 





New York ....0<-¢ $4.30 $4.40 $4.80 
RO cvarncees 4.70 4.60 5.20 
Philadelphia ..... 3.90 4.10 4.40 
Baltimore 3.70 4.00 4.20 
re 4.70 4.40 4.70 
OO eae 4.30 3.90 3.90 
BORN daca dea oeaces 4.00 3.50 4.00 
po) 3.60 3.30 3.60 
Rochester ..ccccec 3.10 2.60 3.00 
RATES ON SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


From Pittsburgh From Youngstown 


- ie = mann hnaecenaintiiie 
Old Rate New Rate Old Rate New Rate 


er TOR occas es $4.00 $4.50 $4.50 $5.00 
 crcdénewess 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.50 
Philadelphia 3.80 4.00 4.30 4.50 
Baltimore .. 3.60 3.380 4.10 4.30 
Norfolk 4.30 5.00 $.50 5.00 
Albany 4.00 4.50 4.30 4.80 
SN o6n cee eee 3.60 4.10 3.50 4.10 
og. ere 3.40 3.80 3.40 3.80 
ROCHE 2. cccue 2.90 3.40 2.80 3.10 


AND STEEL ARTICLES 
From Niles, Warren 
and Youngstown 


RATES ON MANUFACTURED IRON 
From Pittsburgh 
PRE ES “Oa 


Old Rates 





a = —-. oo * << ertewa, 
New Rates Old Rates New Rates 








| etl 5 (nn Nae = ~ 
CL. .C.L. Cl. .C.L. C.L. L.C.L. C.L. L.C.L. 
New York ... 24.5 29 27 31.5 27 31.5 30 35 
a 27 31.5 30 35 29.5 34 3 40 
Philadelphia .. 23 27.56 24.5 29 25.5 30 27.5 32.5 
Baltimore .... 22.5 27 23 27.5 25 29.5 26.5 31.5 
Norfolk ...... 30.5 37 30.5 37 30.5 37 30.5 37 
re 24.5 29 27 31.5 25.5 30 29 34 
SE enc oeeans 22.5 26.5 25 30.5 22.5 26.5 25 29 
Syracuse ..... 20.5 24:5 22.5 30.5 205 24.5 225 28 
Rochester 17.56 20.5 21.5 30.5 17 20 20 28 
tate on carload lots to Newport News, Va., from Pitts- 
burgh, effective Nov. 1, is 3c. over New York rates or 30c.: 
from Youngstown, Niles and Warren rates are based on Nor- 
folk, or 30.5c. 
BoLts, NUTS AND RIvETs.—Conditions are substan- 





tially as previously reported. Production is curtailed 
considerably both by labor shortage and lack of steel 
supply. In filling direct Government orders the makers 
get fair supplies of steel, but on indirect orders they 
are not nearly so well taken care of. We quote: 


Machine bolts. h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut threads, 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t 


nuts, % x 4 in. smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent: larger 
and longer, 35-5 per cent; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller 
and shorter roll threads, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 40-10-5 
per cent; larger and longer sizes, 40 per cent: lag bolts, 
50-10 per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per cent; hot 
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pressed nuts, square, blank, 2.50c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, 
hexagon, blank, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, square, 
tapped, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped, 
2.10c. per Ib.; ¢.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
2.25¢c. per lb.; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 
2c. per lb.; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 
60-10-10 per cent; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70-10 per cent; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk ; 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large rivets, structural and ship, 
$4.40 base, boiler rivets, $4.50 base, 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and 
shorter rivets, 50-10 per cent.’ All prices carry standard ex- 
tras, and are for delivery f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Cut Naiits.—There is no change in the situation. De- 
mand is greater than the supply. 

We quote cut nails in carload and larger lots at $5 base, 


per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Jobbers and retailers charging 
$5.50 and $6, respectively, per keg, in small lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The Committee on Steel and 
Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
announced last week new schedules of extras on iron 
bars effective Oct. 17. The base price on common mer- 
chant iron is fixed at $3.50 per 100 lb., which has been 
the bar iron base, and that on refined iron is fixed at 
$5 per 100 lb. Following is the statement of the com- 
mittee and the schedule of extras 

Iron Bars 


Base prices recommended by the Committee on Steel and 
Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
Oct. 17, 1918: 

Price for base sizes per 100 lb. Common Merchant Iron. .$3.50 
Price for base sizes per 100 lb. Refined Iron 5.00 

Subject to the extras for size, quantity, etc., shown below. 
Established custom as regards delivery point to govern. 

tounds and squares 1% in, and smaller, and all rounds and 
squares over 1% in. are graded as Refined Iron. 

Light bands, as per National List, are graded as Refined 
Iron. 

Sizes above base sizes in flats are graded as Refined Iron. 

Flats from 1 in. to 4 in. wide, by 4 in. to 1 in. thick 
inclusive are graded as Common Merchant Iron; smaller flats 
are graded as Refined Iron. 

Hexagon, ovals, half ovals, half rounds, and fender, round 
edge and round edge tire irons are graded as Refined Iron. 

“Common Merchant Iron” is the term applied to material 
made from all scrap. 

“Refined Iron” is the term applied to material made from 
puddle bar and selected wrought scrap. 

Above prices do not apply to specifications or test irons, 
which are subject to negotiation. 


Rounds and Squares 

Per 100 Lb. 

extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 

5 extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 

5 extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 


Per 100 Lb. 
$0.35 extra 
.35 extra 
.25 extra 
-15 extra 
.10 extra 
.15 extra 
.25 extra 
.40 extra 
0 extra 
.75 extra 
higher than 
higher than 


8% to 10 x \% to 5 

7 to 8 x \% to 5/16 

6% to6% x \& tof 

4% to6x \% to 5/ 

1% to 4x \% to 5/ 

1 to 1% x \% to 5/ 

% to 15/16x 4 

5% to 11/16x 4 

% to 9/16 x \% to 5 

% to 7/16 x \% to 5 

Heavy bands, 7/32 in 

\% to 5/16 thick. 3evel 
same size of heavy bands. 


thick, 5c. per 100 Ib. 
edge shaft iron, 5c. 


Flats 

Per 100 Lb. 

1% to4x Base 
a Se Se eee ee eee Ll 
14 to6x /16 to1% 20 extra 
6% to 8 x & to 1 extra 
6% to 8 x 1/16 to1% extra 
84% to 10 x *% to 1 extra 
1% to4 x1 to1% extra 
Cae SSE Oe Bs inne 8-48 Kd Rao kaw Sw SES ae eee extra 
4% to 6 x 1% to extra 
O2e Fo Oo Ae NS cdc bei see eee woe keen extra 
8% to 10 x 11/16 to 1% 5 extra 
8% to 10 x 1% to § extra 
2 to 4x 2% to § extra 
4u%tof&x 2% extra 
6% to 8 x 2% to: extra 
1% to1% x *% 5 extra 
extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 


00 Lb. 
h extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 
5 extra 
extra 


7 to 8 x No. 9 to 3/ 
7 to § x Nos. 10. 

#1 to 6% x Nos. § 
6% to 6% x Nos 

4% to &§ x No. 9 to 3/ 


Hardware Age 


1% to 4 x No. 9 to 3/16 
1y 
1 


to 1 3/16 x 
1 to 1 3/16 x 
13/16 to % x 
13/16 to % x 
11/16 to ™%& x 
11/16 to % x Nos. 10, 11, 12 
9/16 to 5% x No. 9 to 3/16 
9/16 to 54 X Nos. 10, 11, 12... cc cevevcccceccees 
7/16 to % x No. 9 to 3/16 
7/16 Se Ee PAO 2G) Bg BOs ciccccecvevevessenes 
% xX 
% xX 
Half Oval and Half Round 
Per 100 Lb. 

2% extra 
%y to 2 5 extra 
%% ‘ } .35 extra 
5g 45 extra 
Wy 7 60 extra 
‘ i extra 

. extra 

. extra 
their width in thickness, extra 


less than 4 


Horse Shoe Iron 
Per 100 Lb. 
Pi, EET OCT EER eA eT $1.00 extra 
Cutting to specified length, 2 ft. and over, 10c. extra. 


Beveled Edge Box Iron 
Same as light bands of same sizes 
Oval Iron 


00 Lb. 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 
extra 

Quantity Differentials 
All specifications for less than 2000 lb. of a size will be 
subject to the following extras, the total weight of a size 
ordered to determine the extra, regardless of length and re- 

gardless of exact quantity actually shipped. 
Per 100 Lb. 

Quantities less than 2000 lb. but not less than 

6h ieee Oe th ds Cae EOE CREME SE OR OR ES $0.15 extra 
Quantities less than 1000 Ib .35 extra 


Extra for Cutting to Specified Lengths 

Per 100 Lb. 

$0.10 extra 
.20 extra 
.30 extra 


Hot sawing or shearing 24 in. and longer 
Hot sawing or shearing 12 to 24 in 
Hot shearing, under 12 in 
Machine cutting, specified lengths, above 24 in.... .20 extra 
Machine cutting, specified lengths, 12 to 24 in.... .40 extra 

Machine cutting, to specified lengths, less than 12 in., ac- 
cording to contract, but not less than 60c. on each size. No 
charge for shear cutting to multiple lengths of 12 in. and 
under. 

Machine Straightening and Centering 
Per 100 Lb 

Machine straightening and centering............$0.40 extra 
Machine straightening alone, for ordinary sizes.. .20 extra 

SHEETS.—During the past two weeks production of 
sheets in the Pittsburgh district has fallen to a very low 
point, the shortage of sheet bars being a restrictive fac- 
tor. Notwithstanding decreased production, the Govern- 
ment has placed large additional orders for sheets, 
mostly for shipment to France. It is now becoming 
very difficult for jobbers to get their orders filled on 
a B-4 priority rating as A-priority orders are taking 
almost the entire production. Prices quoted below are 
in carload lots at mill, jobbers and retailers charging 
the usual advance for small lots. 


Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c.; No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advance for 
small lots from store. 


TIN AND TERNE PLATE.—Restrictions on the use of 


-terne plate for the packing of dry foods, and also as 


containers for oil are expected shortly from the director 
of Steel Supplies; in fact, this order may be issued | 
from Washington before this paragraph is printed. The 
shortage of sheet bars, together with the conservation 
required in the use of pig tin, combine to cut down tin 
plate production. The production of terne plate is now 
at such a low rate that there is virtually no market at 
all. About the only sales of terne plate that are being 
made are for very necessary repairs. 
We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base box, Pittsburgh, and 
the following are prices on terne plate: 

8 Ib.—100 15.00 per package 
Re rer ee mee 15.30 per package 
lb.—IC 17.00 per package 
18.00 per package 

19.60 per package 

20.60 per package 

package 

Pp ickage 

p ickage 

Winpbow Giass.—The annual report of the American 
Window Glass Company gives some interesting figures’ 
with regard to production of window glass during the 
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past year. Operations of factories have been curtailed 
to a very large extent, due to the issuing of a Govern- 
ment order on Feb. 20, 1918, restricting the consump- 
tion of fuel at each plant for a period beginning Dec. 
8, 1917, and ending Dec. 7, 1918, to an amount not in 
excess of what was necessary to produce one-half of the 
quantity of common window glass produced during 
either of the two preceding fiscal years. 

Under this order the American Window Glass Company 
was authorized to produce during the period covered by the 
order 1,727,185 50-ft. boxes of common window glass. This 
amount includes all glass known in the trade as 16 oz. single 
strength, double strength and glass heavier than double 
strength, but does not include photo dry plate and X-ray 
glass. The company produced from Sept. 1, 1917, to Dec. 8, 
1917, 736,044 50-ft. boxes of glass which was not covered by 
the order. It also produced from Dec. 8, 1917, to the close 
of the fiscal year, Aug. 30, 1918, applying on the curtailment 
order, 1,205,949 50-ft. boxes, making a total production for 

e fiscal year 1,941,993 50-ft. boxes. In order to complete 
{ts quota under the curtailment order the company is entitled 
to produce from Aug. 31, 1918, to Dec. 7, 1918, 521,236 50-ft. 
boxes. The company states in its report that instead of pro- 
ducing all of the quota allowed it under the order prior to 
the close of the fiscal year it was considered advisable to 
spread production over the entire period covered by the order 
and it consequently shut down a number of furnaces that 
had been in operation only a short time. The restricted 
amount of window glass made is held responsible for a very 
great increase in the cost of production, as large increases in 
wages were given to all workers during the last fiscal year. 
The company’s sales of all kinds of window glass very con- 
siderably exceeded the amount of glass produced. This was 
possible because the company had a much larger quantity of 
glass in its warehouses at the beginning of the fiscal year 
than it had at the close of the fiscal year. The actual stock 
of glass in the warehouses at the close of the fiscal year was 
the smallest the company has ever had. The company 
adopted a policy of selling only for deliveries in the im- 
mediate future as it did not desire to carry any large amounts 
of business on its books for forward deliveries. 

WIRE Propucts.—The supply of wire nails, plain wire 
and barbed wire for commercial users will be still 
further restricted by recent demands of the Govern- 
ment on the wire companies for shell rounds and also 
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St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 

Oct. 17, 1918. 

FTER the brilliant record of the Ninth District in 

the Fourth Liberty Loan, we have had our joy 
turned to sorrow by the terrific fires in the northern 
part of the State. All military bodies not strictly na- 
tional in scope have been ordered to duty there and as 
necessity arises some of the men in training are being 
put on duty also. The loan campaign kept many men 
from their regular business, and the fire has taken many 
of the same men for relief work. So local business still 
has a restraining influence to counteract. 

Even with all this, business has borne up remarkably 
well. Spanish influenza has been and is playing its 
adverse part but that, too, is beginning to yield to 
vigorous treatment. Business hours have already been 
arranged in St. Paul so that relief from congestion of 
traffic morning and night is accomplished, and steps are 
now under way and partially completed to put Minne- 
apolis on the same basis. St. Paul after careful deliber- 
ation decided that it was unnecessary to close schools, 
churches and places of amusement. Minneapolis put the 
closing order into effect last Saturday at midnight. All 
these conditions must have a derogatory influence on 
business. 

The last draft, and the work or fight rule, seem to 
have had little bearing so far on local hardware houses, 
perhaps because they have been harder hit by previous 
drafts and regulations than the average. Those having 
shops in connection with their stores are laboring under 
extreme difficulties. Workmen skilled along the lines 
necessary have gone to other positions, nearly all where 
possible to help end the war. Shops formerly employ- 
ing from eight to fifteen men may now with good luck 

ave one or two, and in many places the owner has had 
to put on the shop clothes and hustle. 

Contractors are busy finishing up work on hand, but 
there is very little of this, compared to other years. No 
new work is being started and repairs occupy the bulk 
of their time. The remarkably fine weather we have at 
Present helps wonderfully in the catching up with 
orders, on the part of the coal operators. The district 
Will be in fair condition as regards fuel in another two 
weeks, Sales for repair material and for tightening up 
for winter are fairly good. Glass, putty and points, 
Weatherstrip, and paper for insulating purposes find a 
ready sale. 
eee past week shows prices stable, with only a few 


ga both merchant and consumer far more than 
ce, 





anges and those of a minor nature. Scarcity of goods’ 
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for wire nails and barbed wire. It is now virtually im- 
possible for wire companies to consider any business 
from jobbers for wire nails, plain wire or barbed wire. 
During the past week orders have been allocated for 
6000 or 7000 tons of wire nails for shipment to France, 
and in addition the mills will shortly have to make pro- 
vision for the production of large tonnages of barbed 
wire for the American Expeditionary Forces of the 
Allies. Large shipments of wire rods are also being 
made to France; the plain wire is also being shipped 
over to be barbed in French mills. Manufacture of wire 
fencing is to be continued with some modifications. 
Self-contained manufacturers—that is, those producing 
their own steel—are not permitted to continue to make 
fencing, but fabricators of wire fencing are to be given 
a partial supply; just what this tonnage will be has not 
yet been announced. It is certain that it will be con- 
siderably less than the fabricators ordinarily received; 
hence the quantity of wire fencing available for the 
trade will be greatly reduced. The necessity for raising 
hogs in order that the meat supply shall be kept up to 
requirements was a principal factor in the decision of 
the Government to give the wire fencing fabricators 
supplies of wire. Government prices in effect until 
Dec. 31 in carloads and larger lots on which jobbers 
charge the usual advances for small lots in store are 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer. 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., 50 Bright 
basic wire. $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 





on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload 
lots. 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


AxES.—Local supply has been rather low, with occa- 
sionally a shipment coming through from the factory. 
Many are purchasing axes for cutting up for use the 
“dead and down” timber in their vicinity. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $18.50 
per dozen; double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City boys’ 
axes at $12 per dozen 

ASH SIFTERS.—It is remarkable how fast this con- 
servation device is moving, the preference seemingly 
being for the rotary type, although cheaper ones meet 
with good sale. 











BABBITT METAL.—Sales continue to be good with no 
change of ‘price. Jobbers are selling only according to 
stock on hand, as new stocks are extremely slow in 
arriving. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 babbitt metal at 
17 cents per lb.; No. 2 at 16%4c. per Ilb.; No. 3 at 13c. per 
lb.; No. 4 at 12%c. per lb., and genuine at $1.25 per Ib 

BoLtts.—The demand for certain sizes used in war 
work far exceeds the supply in local jobbers’ hands. 
New stocks are eagerly sought, and mill shipments 
quickly distributed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriagé bolts 
at 30 per cent: large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at*25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 


FILES.—Stocks of files are combed and recombed for 
the kinds and sizes most in demand, and mill shipments 
continue slow. There is no change in price, 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 50 
per cent, Riverside at 50-130 per cent, Royal at 60-5 per cent, 
and Arcade at 50-10 per cent. 


GALVANIZED TuBs.—Sales are light with no change in 
price or supply. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen, No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per dozen, No 
2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen: No. 3 at $17.75 to $23.10 
per dozen, No. 1 heavy, at $19.80 per dozen, No. 2 at $22 per 
dozen, No. 3 at $25.30 per dozen. 


_GALVANIZED PaiLs.—Call continues light with prices 
high. New stocks are coming very slowly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ ctocks: 8-qt. galvanized pails 
at $5.44 per dozen, 10-qt. at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12-qt. at 
$5.05 to $6.76 per dozen, 14-qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per dozen, 
16-qt. at $9.18 per dozen, 16-qt. galvanized stock pails at 
$8.15 to $11.55 per dozen. 18-qt. at $9.45 to $13.42 per dozen, 
20-qt. at $15.29 per dozen. 





HANDLES.—The shortage of tool handles continues, 
although the mills have favored the merchants with a 
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few light shipments. Call is good, with price holding 


high and firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen. Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen. 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ mail handles, $3.25 per 
dozen; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; No. 
1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Boone, 30-inch, $3.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $4 per dozen; extra 
30-inch, $2.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $3.50 per dozen; No. 1, 
30-inch, $2.25 per dozen; 36-inch, $2.75 per dozen; railroad 
pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; 
No. 2, $2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye 
hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen ° 
blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch 
$2 per dozen; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, $1.75 
per dozen; 16-inch, $2 per dozen; 18-inch, $2 per dozen ; 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop 
handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 

LACE LEATHER.—With the adding of more shop work 
the need of power machinery and of lace leather has 
grown. Local stocks are in fair condition. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cocheco, light tan, 58 
cents sq. ft.; Eagle, light tan, 52 cents sq. ft.; Oriole, raw- 
hide dark tan, 58 cents sq. ft.; Indian, rawhide dark tan, 
58 cents sq. ft. 

LANTERNS.—The lengthening darkness is beginning to 
bring buyers. The desire to reduce expense may have 
something to do with it, though a good electric light is 
less expensive, where available. Sale of flashlights has 
increased materially also. Price on lanterns has not 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Triumph No. 2 cold 
blast short Globe at $11.50 per dozen. No. 2 cold blast long 
Globe, $11.50 per dozen; tubular long Globes, $11.50 per 
dozen ; tubular short Globes at $11.50 per dozen; tubular dash 
Globes at $15 per dozen; Dietz D Lite short Globe at $12.75 
per dozen; Dietz Wizard at $12.25 per dozen; Dietz Victor 
at $8 per dozen; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard at $12.25 per dozen; 
Dietz Blizzard dash.lamp, $17 per dozen; Dietz Buckeye dash 
lantern, $11 per dozen. 

Oi. HEATERS.—Use of oil heaters is increasing and 
sales are totaling up very nicely. The mild weather 
allows people to use their oil heaters instead of starting 
up the regular furnace, thus saving a considerable 
quantity of coal. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Perfection oil heaters 
in lots of less than 10 at 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30-5 per cent 
from standard list; No. 12 Perfect, $3.75 each; No. 15 Per- 
fect, $4.75 each; No. 016 Perfect, $5.75 each. 

Nuts.—The price on nuts holds steady with no 
change. The heaviest calls still come from shops and 
factories. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sq. iron machine 
screw nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 
25 per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexa- 
gon semi-finished nuts, 50 per cent: hot pressed sq. blank 
nuts at $1: hot pressed sq. tap nuts, 80c.; hexagon blank 
nuts, 80c.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 

PouLtTrRY NETTING.—Although the season is late, the 
price on poultry netting has advanced, with stocks in 
fair condition. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving, at 45 per cent from standard list. 

RorE.—The price holds steady on rope, showing no 
change, with sales only fair. Stocks seems to be suffi- 
cient to meet any demand at present. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base; best grade sisal rope at 24c. per lb. 
base. Swedish wire rope at list plus 5 per cent; tram and 
tiller rope at list plus 5 per cent; Monitor hoisting rope at 
5 per cent discount; plow steel, 20 per cent discount; crucible 
steel, 8% per cent discount from standard list. 

SANDPAPER.—Shops and factories are using a con- 
siderable quantity but retail sales light. The price 
shows no change. 

We from 
list less 


stocks: Flint sandpaper at 


det 


quote local jobbers’ 


15 per cent or best grade No. 1 at $6.75 per ream; 
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second grade No. 1, $5.63 per ream; garnet No. 1 at $10.12 
per ream. 

SasH Corp.—The price holds steady with call compa- 
ratively light at the present time. An occasional order 
from shop or factory makes sales worth noticing. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common sash cord 
at 70c. per lb.; Silver Lake at 92c. per lb.; Samson spot at 
90c. per Ib. 

Saws.—Sales continue good. Retail sales are better 
perhaps than in former years, as many people are cut- 
ing up many “dead and down” timber that are in their 
neighborhood. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Disston No. 2 crosscut 
saws, 414 ft., $2.70 each; 5-ft., $3 each; 514-ft., $3.30 eeach: 
6-ft., $3.60 each; one-man crosscut Disston No. 2, 3-ft., $2.03 
each, 314-ft., $2.36 each; 4-ft., $2.60 each; 414-ft., $2.95 each; 
5-ft., $3.30 each. 

ScreEws.—Following the advance announced by the 
manufacturers, local jobbers have advanctd the price 
on wood screws. The sales continue good, especially 
from the shops and factories. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head brass screws, 
671%4-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per cent; 
flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head brass screws, 
37% per cent; regular cap screws, 40 per cent; set screws, 


50 per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 20 per cent from standard list. 

SoLDER.—The call still comes heavy from shops and 
factories. Local biscuit companies have large contracts 
for the Government on hard-tack and are using a con- 
siderable quantity of wire solder. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 56c. per lb.; warranted half and hlaf solder at 60c. 
per lb.; wire solder at 62c. per Ib. 

STOvE PipeE.—The sale continues good, with sufficient 
stocks to take care of present needs. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28 ga. K. D. 6 inch 
stovepipe at 19 cents per joint; 7 inch at 20 cents per joint. 

Stove Boarps.—The calls are increasing along this 
line, with prices holding strong and hard. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square wood lined 
art inlay stove boards, 28 inch full crates, $15.70, less $16.20; 
30 inch, full crates, $17.70, less $18.20; 36 x 36 full crates, 
$25.40, less $25.90. 

Tin.—The scarcity has not been relieved in any way 
and retail sales are tapering off to a few sheets at a 
time for actual repair work. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: IC roofing tin, 20 x 
28, 8-lb. coating, $21 per box; furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28 M 
$24.75 per box. 

WEATHER StriIP.—The call for weather strips is on 
the increase and sales will undoubtedly run far ahead 
of any previous year. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Rubber inserted 
weather strips at 75-10 per cent; felt inserted and all rubber 
ate 70-5 per cent; Bosley’s Clincher Felt weather strip at 65 
per cent; all felt weather strip at 30 per cent from the 
standard list. 

WHEELBARROWS.—The sales for domestic use are 
fairly good as the fall cleaning up process is under full 
sway. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Fully bolted wheel- 
barrows at $36.50 per dozen; tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$7.65 each; wood garden wheelbarrows, $63.06 per dozen. 

WIRE NAILs.—There is no change in the situation. 
Sales are very light in a retail way. Contractors have 
practically finished their year’s work and under the 
Government regulations cannot start any new jobs of 
any consequence that are unessential. The price remains 
unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.54 per keg base. Coated wire nails, at $4.44 to $4.54 
per keg base. 

WirE.—Call still continues light, with perhaps a few 
special orders. There is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black annealed iron 
wire at $4.75 per hundredweight base; galvanized wire, 
smooth at $5.45 per hundredweight base. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Oct. 22, 1918. 
HERE has been somewhat of a lull in the retail 
hardware business during the past week which to 
some extent has affected the jobbing trade. The de- 
creased volume of business, however, seemed to have 
been more noticeable in the outlying districts, as the 
larger downtown retail stores report the volume of 
business close to normal. Attention has been centered 
on the Liberty Loan campaign, the maximum efforts 
being made during the closing week, and this together 
with warm weather apparently had an effect upon retail 
business. 
The securing of goods is daily becoming a more seri- 
ous problem to both jobbers and retailers. Direct ship- 


ments from manufacturers are being delayed to such 
an extent that the retail trade is now apparently de- 
pending more upon jobbers than ever before for sup- 
plies, and retailers are able to keep their stocks in 
most lines in fairly good shape by calling on different 
jobbing houses for goods. Few manufacturers are 
taking orders for extended future shipment because of 
the uncertainty of their supply of raw material, and 
jobbers are not showing much disposition to load up 
with future orders, although they are booking orders 
from the retail trade for garden hose, refrigerators 
and a few other lines for early spring shipment. 

- Jobbing houses have a large number of orders for 
direct shipment from manufacturer to consumer an 
retailer, and the volume of these orders is increasing 
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faster than the old orders are being filled. There is a 
serious shortage of about all mechanics’ tools both in 
the jobbing houses and on the shelves of the retail 
stores. Pipe fittings have recently become very short. 
Many. hardware manufacturers are getting further 
loaded up with Government business, and some see little 


prospect of supplying the commercial trade for a long. 


time. The scarcity of nails has again become acute. 

The possibility of an early termination of the war 
has caused both the jobbing and retail trade to think 
seriously about the prospect of a price readjustment all 
along the line, but the consensus of opinion appears to 
be that when a readjustment comes it will be so gradual 
that the trade will have plenty of opportunity to work 
off its stocks, and that prices of some products will be 
no lower for a long time. One jobbing house during the 
past few days purchased a large lot of refrigerators 
to store away, believing that as refrigerator manufac- 
turers have already contracted for their material there 
will be no reduction in refrigerator prices during the 
coming year. The general price situation is more stable 
than it has been, there being few advances in the past 
week, 

Among the seasonable goods for which an active de- 
mand has sprung up are window refrigerators, sani- 
tary cloth window ventilators and door checks. Heating 
stoves are moving well and some retailers’ stocks are 
getting low. 


BoLts, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Under new governmental 
regulations priority certificates and affidavits are now 
required for all bolt and nut orders, and jobbers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get shipments from 
manufacturers because of heavy Government and rail- 
road requirements. Jobbers until recently have had 
fair stocks but expect that under the new restrictions 
these will be badly depleted before the end of the year. 
Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 40-10; cut threads,..40; larger and longer, 


20-214; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller and shorter, rolled 
threads, 40; cut threads, 35; larger and longer sizes, 20-5; 
lag bolts, 40; stove bolts, 60-10; 7/16 x 6 in., smaller and 


shorter rivets, 40. 

ANVILS.—The demand is slack, due to high prices. 
Deliveries are fair. 

Jobbers’ price is unchanged at 21'%c. per Ib. 

BARBED WIRE.—For some time there was no barbed 
wire on the market, but jobbers are now able to get 
small lots, though not in a sufficient quantity to put in 
any stock. 

Jobbers quote 80 rod spools at $5.12 for 4-point hog wire; 
$4.70 for 4-point cattle wire, and $3.40 for 2-point American 
special hog wire. 

BicycLES.—The manufacture of bicycles for the com- 
ing year has been cut down by Government direction 
to two styles for men and one for ladies. The manu- 
facture of juvenile bicycles will be discontinued. The 
models of saddles will be limited to three, including one 
for ladies’ wheels, and handles will be restricted to two 
types, grips to one and pedals to two. The manufac- 
ture of two grades of chain will be permitted. The 
retail trade reports some demand for juvenile bicycles 
from people who are making purchases for Christmas 
and are buying the wheels eariy before the stock is en- 
tirely exhausted. 

CHAIN.—There is a very heavy demand and the sup- 
ply is scarce. 

Jobbers quote common chain at 8.92c. per lb. base. 
_CurTAIN Rops.—Curtain rods are among non-essen- 
tial products and their manufacture has been largely 
discontinued. However, one jobber has been able to 
obtain a small supply recently by shopping around. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR PIPE.—Owing to in- 
ability to secure shipments from manufacturers and 
very low stocks, jobbers are not able to take care of 
demands. 

ENAMEL WARE.—Shipments from manufacturers are 
very slow, deliveries in many cases being months be- 
hind. This has resulted in a serious shortage in stocks. 
The demand is fairly active. 

FILEs.—Manufacturers of files have advanced prices 
10 per cent. The demand continues very heavy, being 
far in excess of the supply, and jobbers’ stocks are low. 

FLEXIBLE METAL GAS TuBING.—An advance of 20 per 
cent has been made, which is now quoted by jobbers at 
45e. in 6-ft. lengths. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—The demand continues good, but 
the supply is growing scarcer and jobbers’ stocks are 
in bad shape. No improvement is looked for in the 
Situation. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Several gun makers have 
turned their plants entirely over to the requirements 
of the Government and will probably make no more 
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guns for the trade until the close of the war. Conse- 
quently the only guns these manufacturers have to 
offer are those they have in stock. Jobbers’ stocks are 
low and both jobbers and retailers report a very good 
demand. At present the demand for ammunition is only 
moderate. 


HANDLES.—The handle situation has eased up mate- 
rially. While manufacturers are not able to make 
—— as desired, the trade is being supplied fairly 
well. 

Horse SHOES.—There is a good demand, and manu- 
facturers are able to make fair shipments. 

Jobbers quote horseshoes at $7 per 100 Ib. 

NAILS AND WIRE.—The nail situation, which recently 
eased up somewhat, has become worse. Jobbers are 
getting shipments in very limited quantities and are out 
of many of the staple sizes much of the time. Deliv- 
eries of wire are bad, but shipments are not as slow as 
on nails. The demand for both nails and wire is very 
good. Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are as 
follows: 

Wire nails, $4.18 per keg; galvanized wire, $5.12 per 100 
Ib.; No. 9 annealed wire, $4.42 per 100 Ib.; cement coated 
nails, $4.07 per 100 Ib. 

Picks.—The Government has just placed an order for 
1,000,000 picks among various manufacturers, which 
will tax the capacity of their plants to such an extent 
that it is expected that no more picks will be available 
for the trade before January. As a result the supply 
will be limited to small stocks that are now in the hands 
of the jobbers. One Cleveland jobber a few days ago 
attempted to place 1000 dozen of picks to fill the Gov- 
ernment priority order but was unable to do so. 


PLANES.—A price advance of 15 per cent has been 
made on the Stanley line of iron planes and plane 
irons. The demand for planes is holding up well and 
deliveries are slow. 


Pumps.—There is a great deal of uncertainty as to 
the supply of air pumps for next season, as it is not 
known to what extent the Government will allow the 
manufacture of pumps to continue. Pumps are now 
hard to get, and it is certain that there will be at least 
a very decided shortage. 

Rope.—Jobbers are taking rope orders for early 
spring shipment subject to their ability to fill. The 
demand is good and stocks are light. 

We quote pure Manila rope at 33%c. per lb. base. 

SASH CorpD.—The Silver Lake brand of sash cord 
has been advanced 7c. per lb. and is now quoted to the 
trade at 90c. per lb. Shipments of cord from manu- 
facturers are slow. 


ScREws.—The demand for screws continues steady, 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat, bright head 
wood screws, 70 per cent; round head blue screws, 60 and 
10 and 10; round head nickel, 55 and 10; flat head brass, 
50 and 5; round head brass, 40 and 5 from list. 

SHEETS.—Jobbers are able to do very little business 
owing to limited supply from the mills. Occasionally a 
jobber gets a carload but these are at once shipped out 
on back orders. The demand is good. 

Jobbers quote prices as follows: No. 28 black, 6.42c. per 
Ib. » No. 10 blue annealed, 5.42¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 7.67c. 

SPARK PLUGS.—The Champion Spark Plug Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has made a general advance. The highest 
advance is on Champion X plugs, which have been 
marked up 13c. to 14c. each, according to quantity pur- 
chased. These are now listed for resale by the re- 
tailer at 90c. each. The demand continues fairly good 
and shipments are slow. 

SPIKES.—There is an active demand for small spikes 
and a fair demand for railroad spikes. Both kinds are 
hard to get. Jobbers quote spikes at 5.07c. base. 

Stoves.—It is reported from Washington that the 
manufacture of gas cooking stoves will be entirely dis- 
continued until after the war, but Cleveland stove 
manufacturers have no confirmation of this report and 
are operating their plants under previous instructions 
at limited capacities and have largely reduced the 
number of stove patterns. There is a good demand 
for gas heating stoves and combination cooking stoves. 
Some dealers still have fair stocks, but expect to find it 
very difficult to get additional shipments, particularly 
of heating stoves, after their present stocks are ex- 
hausted. Oil heating stoves and electric heaters are 
also moving well. 

TIN ROOFING CAps.—A price advance of $2 per 100 
lb. has been made. These are now quoted by jobbers to 
the trade at 8c. per lb. ; 

TIRES.— Whether there will be an insufficient supply 
of tires to meet the demands apparently depends upon 
the extent to which the Government will allow the use 
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of passenger cars. If no curtailment of this use is 
made, now that the gasless Sunday ban is removed, a 
serious shortage is expected. Under a new Govern- 
ment ruling tire manufacturers are permitted to make 
tires during the six months starting with October to the 
extent of 50 per cent of their average production during 
the previous 18 months. Their output during August 
and September permitted by the Government was 50 
per cent of their production during the previous two 
months. At present some sizes of tires are hard to ob- 
tain from manufacturers but jobbers, anticipating a 
shortage, have laid in good stocks. 
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TirRE CHAINS.—The Government has put tire chain 
in the same classification with other steel products, so 
that a buyer must sign a steel products pledge. There 
is at present considerable uncertainty about the supply, 
Jobbers are doubtful of being able to secure truck 
chain, as the Government has taken about all of this 
type. 

WirE CLOTH.—Jobbers are taking orders for wire 
cloth for early spring delivery. There is considerable 
demand for early shipment. 

Jobbers quote black wire cloth, 12 mesh, at $2.25 per 100 
sq. ft.; galvanoid wire cloth, 12 mesh, at $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


’ 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Paints, Oils and Colors 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Domestic, prime, 


table Oils— 


Linseed, Raw, Carload 4 33.00@36.00 
ags 
23.00 @28.00 
. --@ ton nominal 
Out-of-town, h B ton nominal 
lots and over $1.78@— ed 
Boiled, 2¢ @ gal. advance on ® ton 20.00@40.00 
w. Domestic 15.00 @22.50 
Card, Prime Winter.$2.25@2.30 Cobalt, Oxide ..8@ ™ 1.60@ 1.65 
Extra No. 1 1.65@1.68 Whiting #8 100 
No -50@1.55 Commercial 1.25@— 
MED. vecvereenes 1.30@1.85 
Ex. Gilders ........ 1.35@1.50 


Putty, Commercial— 


Ootton seed, © 
f.o.b. mill 
Yellow Summer 
Prime, bbl. 
Tallow, Acidless 
‘Menhaden 
Northern Crude . 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- 


Pure, tubs $3.10@— 
In 1 & to 5 M tins. .$4.70@6.10 


tie 


gal. 
In Machine bbls...... 65 @— 
Yellow Bleached ... 
White Bleached Gum Shellac— 
Winter 2 
Oocoanut Ceylon do- 
mestic tanks, per 1b.17 @17% 
Cochin Imported, spot....nominal : 
Domestic, bbl. .18%@19% Button 
Cod Domestic Prime. .1.45@1.56 
Newfoundland 1.55@1.60 
Oorn Refined, bbl. ..21.47@21.67 
Porpoise body ..........nominal 
Olive denatured . ...-nominal 
Neatsfoot Prime ....2.00@2.50 
Paim, Lagos, spot per lb. .nominal 
Goya Bean, Manchu- 
rian, spot, bbls....18%@18% 


Diamond I 
Fine Orange 


Colors in Oil— 


Black Lamp 380 
Black, Coach, Japan. . 
Black in oil 26 
Drop Black 

Blue Chinese 

Blue Prussian 


Minerals Oils— 
inch, 29 guavity, SEQSS DP mi. Blue, Ultramarine ....45 
ld tes 9 


3, 5 
24 @2 Brown Vandyke 
@25 French Ochre 
Green, Chrome, Pure.. 
Green, Paris 
Indian Red 


Sienna, Burnt 
Umber, Raw 

Umber, Burnt 
Chrome Yellow 


Miscellaneous— we and Red 


Barytes: 


885 sp. gravity 
Red Paraffine 


nominal 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, * 
Chicago, Oct. 19,1918. 


ETTER weather conditions during the past week 

have stimulated painting to some extent, but the 
prevalence of influenza has had a retarding effect. In- 
terior paints and varnishes are still selling better than 
outside mixed paints, this fact. being due in a great 
measure to the fall moving season. Jobbers assert that 
paint sales are proportionately better in the country 
towns than in the larger cities. 

Linseed oil has taken an unprecedented drop of 15c. 
per gallon and there are indications that it may go still 
lower, although the seed crop conditions are not such 
as to warrant a very low price. In fact, jobbers are 
of the opinion that the price later in the season will be 
higher than that now in force. In other lines, no price 
changes have been reported, the market being very 
stable. 

BRUSHES.—Brushes continue to sell in light volume, 
although the sales of the past week are reported to be 
heavier than for the preceding week. Retailers are 
carrying light stocks. 

MIXED PAINTS.—Mixed paints have sold in somewhat 
better volume during the past week, and the demand 
would undoubtedly have been still better if health con- 
ditions had warranted it. A continuation of the pres- 
ent favorable weather conditions should further stimu- 
late sales. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 


In Oil White, less than Blue, Prussian Foreign. . .nomina) 
Blue, Soluble 1.35@1.650 
Blue, Ultramarine .... 
Brown, Spanish, high 

grades, per ton....24.00@— 
Brown, Spanish low 

grades 16.00@— 
Carmine, No, 40, bulk. 5.50@6.00 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 

@12% 


Green, Chrome, pure..40 @650 
Metallic Paint, ® ton, 
Brown 24.00 @32.00 
5 tons, Red 24.00@30.00 
per 100 tb... .$11.84 Ochre, Medium, @ ton, 
Litharge, American, 30.00 @60.00 
powdered, Steel American, Golden, #@ I, 
e per 100 6 @10 
Brrr $14.00 Foreign, Golden, @ MD. 
500 lb. up to 2000 5 @10 
BS. ccccvcvcves $12.60 French 
2000 Ibs. up to Orange, Mineral, Pnglish..nomimal 
10,000 Ib. ..... $12.29 French {i 
to nominal 
American 


4 
Red, Indian 


80,000 Ib., per 
TD, 00000 co sQaee 
Carload, minimum American # 100 Ih. 8 @12 
15 tons 11. Red, Tuscan nomina) 
Red, Venetian # 100 me 6 
Zine, Dry— Rose Pink 85 40 
D Sienna, Italian, 
Red Seal (French proc.) and powdered ..... 
13° @13% Burnt, lump .. 4 
Green Sl. (French proc.) Italian, Raw, 
matte — 4 
e Si. neh proc. American, Raw .... 
14 @14% American Burnt an 
American Process. 


5 p. ¢. lead sulphate, x nomi; 
. 10 @10% American. per ton mee 
m 


10 p. c. lead am Italian no 


Terra Alba. 
French ......% 100 Ib. nominal 
Englis' #8 100 Ib. nominal 
American, # 100 Ib. ~ i. 


American, # 100 Ib. No. 2 
1.00 


Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
and Powder 
Rew and powdered... 
Burnt, American ... 
ne lumps 


aw 
Yellow, Chrome, Pure.30 @32 
Oxide Red, native, 


20 p. c. lead sahate, 
35 p. c. lead eae | 


Dry Colors— 


Black, Carbon Gas.... 
Black, Bone 
Black, Drop 
Black, Lamp 
Black, Ivory 
+ Mineral Blacks, @ ton, 
35.00@45.00 
Blue, Celestial 56 @25 
Blue, Chinese 1.385 @1.40 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, English 
1.85@1.40 Chinese 


TURPENTINE.—Conditions in the turpentine market 
are practically the same as for the past two weeks, the 
export demand being in excess of the domestic. The 
market is somewhat uncertain, although no price 
changes have been reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure tur- 
pentine, in barrels, 78c. per gal. 

LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has taken another heavy 
drop, and is now selling to the retail trade at 24c. per 
gallon less than it brought three weeks ago. The seed 
crop situation is hardly such as would warrant any very 
low prices this fall, but there is some indication that 
further slight declines may appear. Local jobbers ex- 
press the belief that the price during the winter an 
spring will be higher than that now in effect. , 

ri ilers .o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure /in- 
wan oe ae atk eat eal; boiled, $1.83 per gal. 

DENATURED ALCOHOL.—There is a fair demand and 
the market seems firm. Jobbers report ample stocks 
with shipments fairly prompt. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 180 deg. denatured 
alcohol, in barrels, 78c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. cans, ~ 
higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. higher, prices to include containers. 
where sold in bulk in less than barrels the price is 10c. hig “4 
than the barrel price, with an extra charge for containers. 

Wuite LEAD.—Local sales are very fair, although not 
up to those of normal years. Reports from the jobbing 
trade indicate that shipments from the makers are 
very slow. Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. kegs, per bb. 
14c. in quantity; single kegs, $14: 50-lb. kegs, per Ib., J , 
in quantity; single kegs, $7.25; 25-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14% i, 
quantity; single kegs, $3.70; 12%4-lb. kegs, per Ib., ihe 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.95; (500-lb. lots, or more, . 
per lb. less). , 
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SHELLAC.—There is a comparatively light local de- 
mand, and dealers appear to be buying in small quan- 
tities only. There was some disposition on the part of 
jobbers to stock up at the time the Government placed 
restrictions on shellac imports, but it is now generally 
considered that the order will not materially affect 
prices. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac, 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4 per gal.; pure orange shel- 
lac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.75 per gal. 

Dry CoLors.—There is only a fair demand for dry 
colors, the sales being below those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Very few imported colors are 
to be found in local jobbing stocks but no difficulty is 
experienced in getting domestic colors. Prices are firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago; English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $2.50 and $4 per cwt.; gilders’ whiting, in 
bbls. (bbls. 50c. each), $2 and $3 per cwt.; New York plaster 
of paris, in bbls., $4 per bbl. 

PASTE WALL PAPER CLEANERS.—Retail sales of paste 
wall paper cleaners are still heavy, but jobbing sales are 
beginning to fall off. Prices remain at last week’s level. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Paste wall paper 
cleaners, leading brands, $14.50 and $15.50 per gross. 


TWIN CITIES 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Oct. 17, 1918. 

EPORTS from paint dealers and hardware trade 

seem to indicate that on general average paint sales 
are light. The lack of new building operation and the 
classing of painting as non-essential does much toward 
the cutting down of paint sale total. Sales continue to 
be for small quantities and owing to the lateness of the 
season undoubtedly this will indicate the general trend 
of sales for the balance of the year. 

MIxEeD PAINT.—There has been no change in the price 
of mixed paint and sales are for the smaller sized 
amount. With half gallon size discontinued, quarts 
seem to be the most popular size purchase at the pres- 
ent time. However, all dealers are still disposing of 
their half gallon quantities. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint 

$3.35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade. Second grade at 
15 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound, at 
to 2% cents. 
LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has suffered a steady de- 
cline for the past two weeks or more, due doubtless to 
the small demand and the unexpectedly large crop of 
flax for this country. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 
barrel lots at $1.67 per gal.; raw at $1. 

TURPENTINE.—The market has strengthened some- 
what in the past week, going up to as high as any point 
reached in the past month and showing a slight decline 
at the present time. Sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Turpentine in barrel 
lots at 74%4 cents per gal. 

GLAss.—The call is increasing at the present time as 
storm windows are being gotten out and renovated for 
the winter. Local stocks are going to be able to take 

‘care of the demand judging from present indications. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single strength A grade 
glass, 40 inches and under, at 79 per cent; larger, 78 per 
cent; double strength, 79 per cent from standard list. 

GLAzIERS’ PoINTs.—Sales are usually for small quan- 
tities, the sash and door factories using very little of 
this product at the present time. Retail sales show 
some improvement. 

We quote from local jobbers stocks: Zinc glaziers’ points 
at $1.25 per dozen packages; coated at 55c. 

_ Purty.—The sale has shown some improvement, be- 

ing so closely classed with glass. The price shows no 

change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial bladder 
putty in barrels at from $4.05 per cwt. to $5; strictly pure 
bladder putty in barrels at $5.55 per ewt. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Oct. 22, 1918. 

WING to the fact that there will doubtless be a 
. decided shortage in tin cans, manufacturers and 
jobbers are recommending that the trade lay in stocks 
of paints and varnishes. One of the leading manufac- 
turers of cans is turning down orders from the paint 
and varnish trade and is advising that it cannot fill 
these orders without priority certificates. It is claimed 
that under the policy of the Government it will be 
Practically impossible to secure such certificates for 
paint and varnish containers. 


MIXED PAINTS.—The demand for mixed paints from 
consumers is light and retailers are placing few orders. 
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Manufacturers are in a position to make fairly good 
shipments. There is a feeling in the trade now that 
prices will go no higher. 

Strictly pure mixed paints are quoted at $3.35 to $3.50 for 
colors and $3.50 to $3.65 for white. 


TURPENTINE.—The demand for turpentine is light 
and prices are steady. 


Jobbers quote turpentine in bbl. lots for city delivery at 
74%c. per gal. 

LINSEED OIL.—There has been a further decline in 
the price of linseed oil, apparently owing to the fact 
that the new crop of oil has been placed on the market. 
The demand is light. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.85 per gal. 

BRUSHES.—Manufacturers of paint and varnish 
brushes are accepting no orders except subject to ability 
to fill and are taking no future business owing to the 
uncertainty as to the supply of bristles. Orders now on 
books are being filled. 

Putty.—The price of putty has been advanced $1 
per 100 lb. and is now quoted at $6.50 per 100 lb. for 
standard commercial grades. 


Manufacturing Notes 


J. C. Curtis, Inc., of Camden, a $50,000 corporation, 
has been granted a Maine charter to deal in hardware 
and other goods. Incorporators: J. L. Curtis, John T. 
Smyth, Mary F. Curtis and Alice C. Mansfield, all of 
Camden. 


The business of the New England Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Company, Everett, Mass., has been purchased by the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, and it will be made 
a branch of the latter company. 

The Dace Rim Corporation, New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 by E. E. Fish, 
J. T. Burney and H. B. Wood, 102 West Seventy-fifth 
Street, to manufacture automobile rims, etc. 

The Frost Wire Fence Co., Sherman Avenue North, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, has let contracts for an addi- 
tion to cost $30,000. 

The Page Wire Fence Co., Hamilton, Ont., Canada, 
contemplates an addition to its plant to cost about 
$50,000. 

The Franklin Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of hardware, has increased its capital from 
$30,000 to $100,000. 

The Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, Ohio, has increased its 
capital stock from $300,000 to $750,000 and will pur- 
chase additional equipment. The company recently re- 
ceived a large Government order for fire extinguishers 
to be shipped to France. 

The Gibraltar Paint & Varnish Company of Boston, 
a $50,000 corporation, has been granted a Massa- 
chusetts charter. Incorporators: A. M. Brady, Boston; 
J. R. Lazenby, Cambridge; M. A. Daniher, Natick. 

The Nelson Machine Company of Taunton, a $300,000 
corporation, has been granted a Massachusetts charter 
to conduct a foundry and machine shop. Incorporators: 
A. H. Nelson and E. R. Simmerman, Boston; Arthur 
P. Stone, Belmont. 

The Premier Incandescent Lamp Works, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 to man- 
ufacture electric lamps. W. L. Merck, C. Schickerling 
and A. Emerson, 517 West 135th Street, are the incor- 
porators. 

The Oil-Gas Safety Heating Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
heating specialties. J. J. Bach, R. I. Blumberg and B. 
Sel, Nutley, N. J., are the incorporators. 

The Liberty Starter Co., Detroit, Mich., has been 
formed, with a capital stock of $50,000, of which $25,- 
000 has been paid in. The incorporators are William 
J., Clara and Fred Hartwig. William Hartwig is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the William J. Hartwig Co. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., James Street, Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of axes and hardware, will 
make improvements in one of its two-story buildings, 
to cost $10,000. 

M. Mittman & Co., New York, have been incorporated 
with a nominal capital of $5000, to manufacture bed 
springs, etc. S. Rosenzweig and M. Mittman, 315 East 


Fifty-third Street, are the incorporators. 
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Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold 
from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not 
sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with manu- 
facturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices 
are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it 
being impracticable to namé every size. 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars Merchant Steel 
and Shapes e 


Sars: Per Ib. 
Merchant Iron, base price, 
4.74%¢ Open-hearth spring steel, 
Refined Iron, base price.6.24%¢ 7.50 to 8.00¢ 
Burden’s H. B. & S. bar Standard cast steel, base 





iron, base price........+.. 6.40¢ 0 ar rrr 16.00¢ 
Burden’s Best bar iron, Extra cast steel... .18.00@20.00¢ 
base price ....cccecccees ¢ Special cast steel. -23.00@25.00¢ 
Norway Bars, base price. .20. ‘00¢ 
Tank Plates—Steel 
Soft Steel: Per ID 
% to 1% in., round and % im, and heavier....... 4.49 ¢ 
BURRID cociccrssecves 4.14%¢ 
1 = 6 in. x % in. to - a%e Sheets 
bthe eens enee bees 4.1 
1 to'6 in. x % and 5/16 tee aden Te 
Rede SS nnd 11710. Bee) «Mo. 9 e08 Reavier....... 5.44 14¢ 
Bands—1% to6x 3/16 to =. 10 coeccececcvdeccscses 5.49 4¢ 
ong iain iain ieee aoa?» 4.74% NO, 12. ...eceeereeeevend ».541%¢ 
Pane i - eS 5.59 %¢ 
Shapes: | See 5.6914¢ 
Beams and channels—3 a Bor Annealed—Black 
15 im. ..ccccccccccces 4.24%¢ Cc. R. 
. One pass. Wood's 
Angles: soft steel refined, 
3 in. x % in. and larger.4.24%¢ per lb. per Ib. 
3 . x 3/16 in. and * 49%¢ Nos. 18 and 28: eee mya 
i cass wees meee Nos. 22 to 24..6.344¢¢ 7 b0¢ 
2 in.4.2 ear 
12 to hy ee aed No. 26.........6.39%¢ — 7.65¢ 
in, and thicker...... 4.24%¢ No. 7° -- a oS re 
1 to 1% in. x 3/16 in. .4.29%¢ No. 28........ 6.40% ¢ 
SAS | -Betiedeeae!: HE Sepneges 6.64 1g ¢ 
"4.44 ¢ Genuine Russia as per 
.5.241¢ assortment ......... 22% @25¢ 
94%¢ Patent planished, W. Dewees 
Wh e+ sexes A 11 to 11%c; 
4 an B 10 to 10%¢ net 
: aed Galvanized 
54%4¢ Per Ib. 
S06 BA x Mh. BE MO. Bh iidcvasccsccvcwens 6.8414¢ 
1% to 8% x 3/16..... 4.34%¢ __ ie | Sar 6.99 tae 
3 in. and larger....... 4.79%¢ Mes. 16 and BO. cccesees ie 14%¢ 





ues. - ene Bb, scccenee 7.29%¢ 

ha Riaibae wk atcha ea 7.4414¢ 
No. oT ecnceces cececcces 7.59%e¢ 
ae 4 penresorrweseeten 7.74%¢ 


8.24% 

iar 28, 36 in, wide, 10¢ higher. 

Corrugated Roofing, Gal- 
vanized 


2% in. corrugations, 10¢ per 
100 I, over flat sheets. 


Tin Plates 
Charcoal Plates 





AAA charcoal : Per box 
IC 14x nominal 
IX 14 x 2 nominal 

A charcoal: 

4 EZ BO. ccccvccces nominal 

TX 14 = BW. .cccccccve nominal 
Coke Plates—Bessemer 

IC 14 x 20, 107 M...... nominal 

TE 16 & BO. ccsccsccvess nominal 


Terne Plates 
* 20 x 28 with an 8-lb. 


ating 
Ix 20 : 28 with an 8-lb. 
CR iccuisoscoveae nominal 


Brass Tubes, Rods and 
Wire, and Copper Tubes 
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Copper 
EMO TRON cocccccccesecs 27.80¢ 
a a tee ee eee eee e 27.808 
Casting ..... eee cece eee 27,808 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western Spelter ........ 11@12¢ 


Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, — 17¢ 
Open 17 Kye 


Lead and Solder 


American pig lead......... 8.80¢ 
Bar LaOE oc ccccsvccces 9% @10¢ 
Solder, % & % guarantee... .54¢ 
eel” es se 


Refined solder O¢ 

Prices of solder indicated 7 
private brand vary according to 
composition, 


Babbitt Metal 
Best grade, per ID 
Commercial grade, per ®@... .50 


Antimony 
WN 55 Fraekar cies 16@18¢ 


Bismuth 
Per ID. wccccccccces $4.50@$5.00 


3 Aluminum 

No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 r cent pure), in 
ingots for remelting (car- 
load lots), f.o.b. mill, per 


Where Competition Is Concerned 


Manufacturers have withdrawn Bs 6 5 9010 0:0 6.06.00:0:0008% 08 32.10¢ 
all quotations because of unsettled 2 8 YS eee 40 @45¢ 
prices of raw materials and will 
only name prices to actual buyers. Old Metals 

Prices are unchanged. The mar- 
Copper Sheets ket is weak, and buyers are hard 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz., t@ find. Dealers are paying nom- 
40¢ to 45¢ per Ib. from limited  inally as follows: 
stock now on hand (only to cus- Cents 
tomers doing essential work). per Ib. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, Copper, heavy and crucible. 
1¢ per Ib. advance over hot rolled. 23.00 @ 24.00 

Polished 20 in. wide and under, Copper, heavy and wire... .22.00 


1¢ per sq. ft, extra; over 20 in. Copper, light and bottoms. 
wide, 2¢ per sq. ft. extra. 20.00 @ 20.50 
Planished copper, 1¢ per. sq. ft. Brass, heavy ......13.50@14.00 
more than polished, Brass, light ....... 10.50@11.00 
Tinning, one side, 6¢ per sq. ft. Heavy machine composition, 
50@ 23.00 


Copper Wire No. 1 yellow brass turnings, 


14.00@14.25 

Base price, at mill.......... 38¢ No: 2 ved Denes ev eonipo- 
Tin sition turnings ...19.50@ 20.00 
Per Ih. Lead, ee 
Straits Pig .cccccccccons nominal RE, TER. 65 60 Cee weeeenteeé 6.00 
DAE cccvccccccswcocvesce nominal BD cb cccveseeeeectestsees 6.50 





Honesty, Fair Dealing and Watchfulness Are the Best Policies Where the 
Other Fellow is Concerned—Be on Your Guard Against Cutting Rates 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


HILE it is up to the management of the 
W store to meet competition with prices and 

to see that there are in stock the right 
goods, and also the right service in order to do 
as much for customers as any store or more, the 
real relations of the store with the public, are in 
the hands of the salesmen, the clerks. 

A hundred customers who pass through the store, 
comparing it in their minds, may know that there 
is a proprietor behind it all who does the planning 
and who is responsible, but they come in contact 


only with the people who show them and sell them 


the goods. 

The salesman should be posted on all competitive 
matters. The management should take the help 
into its confidence to a great degree, giving them 
information regarding what competitors are doing 
and how the store is to meet competing proposi- 
tions. 

There are some merchants who have little to fear 
from order houses, but there are mail selling con- 
cerns in practically all lines of business and the 
employees of a store ought to know it when such 
competition affects the store’s business. 

The salesman should inform himself upon what 
grades of goods these outside houses quote and at 
what prices, and he should know which lines to 


show in competition when customers quote com- 
peting prices. 


Then there are few makers of standard goods 
generally advertised, who are ready to supply con- 
sumers by mail when no local dealer will stock the 
goods. The salesman who has a call for these 
latter lines and cannot sell anything else in the 
place of them should offer to get them himself in 
order to hold the trade and goodwill of the pur- 
chaser. If there develop a sufficient number of 
calls for these goods, of course, it is desirable to 
stock them. The store needs the goods that will 
sell, no matter where they are made or what their 
quality. It is the part of the salesman to keep 
watch of such matters and to keep the manager 
informed. 

Never Underestimate Competitors 
A* for local competition in the lines the store 
carries, the salesman should never underesti- 
mate competitors and think that what they do or 
say is of no consequence, and he should never at- 
tempt to belittle them in conversation with cus- 
tomers. 

In fact, the best rule is never to mention com- 
petitors in talking to customers unless they intro- 
duce the subject, and then reference should be only 
in the most courteous terms, though it is not at 
all necessary to be so complimentary as to suggest 
any advantages possessed by the other store. If 
competing stores or lines of goods are to be damned 
at all they should be damned with faint praise. 
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Customers often do ask regarding the quality of 
lines of goods that are not carried by the store in 
which they are buying. Sometimes they ask 
merely ‘in idle conversation and sometimes with a 
real desire for information. It is well to give the 
information desired and in a fair attitude, but 
there is no need of leaning over backward in the 
effort to be straight about it. Offset whatever good 
points may be given in favor of the competitor 
with better points in favor of the store you are in. 

It is well for the salesman to read all the adver- 
tising he can get hold of relating to competing 
stores or competing brands of goods. And after 
noting the chief points made, he should study 
the question as to how to help make his store a 
better store than the other fellow’s. He should 
find out in what ways his lines of goods are superior 
to the others. In other words he should endeavor 
to make his store the best store and to learn talk- 
ing points about his brands of goods. 

For the salesman to tell anything but the truth 
about a competitor or a competing brand of goods, 
or anything else for what matter, is to take a 
chance of losing a customer permanently. A lie 
or even a near lie may fool the customer for the 
time being, but there is sure to come a day when 
the liar will be detected and then his day is done 
and his reputation gone. Nothing that he tells 
a customer will count again. Honesty is not only 
the best policy in salesmanship; it is the only 
policy. 

Dealing With the Lying Customer 
HERE are people who will come in and demand 
a reduced price on a staple article, claiming that 
the other stores are selling it at that cut rate, 
when as a matter of fact they are not. 

The lying customer is not common but he does 
exist. When such a situation confronts the sales- 
man he can of course refer the matter to the boss 
and thus save himself the responsibility of decid- 
ing, but there are times when the boss is not avail- 
able and when action cannot be postponed. The 
price must be met or it must not be. 

If the customer’s reputation is not good, if that 
customer has tried before to put across some such 
scheme for getting a better price, it is safe to 
refuse to cut the price, simply saying that while 
the other store may be and doubtless is doing it, 
your own policy is not to cut unless the reduction 
is to be a permanent one. But if the customer 
is considered reliable, or if nothing is known to 
the contrary, it may be wise to meet the cut. 
It is easy to say that you do not understand how 
such a price can be made and while there is a 
loss at selling at that figure, still it is the policy 
of your store to sell as cheaply as any one and 
that you will grant the reduction, with the under- 
standing, however, that you will not guarantee to 
maintain the figure. ° 

This method, however, sometimes enables the 
customer to go to another store and honestly say 
that you have sold such and such goods for the 
cut rate and thus start a price-cutting campaign. 
The best way to prevent this is to have an under- 
standing with competitors by which in the case of 
a quoted rate being below the usual limit, the rest 
of the dealers are to be notified and the name of 
the customer is to be given. 

One way to increase a business is, of course, 
to get the regular customers of a competitor to 
trade at your store. They are fair game, however, 
and every one that can be changed over adds so 
much to the strength of the business. The sales- 
man knows very well what patrons are the steady 
customers of his store and thus he is enabled to 
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know pretty well what people are the occasional 
customers who regularly patronize some other 
place. 

In the treatment of these customers there ought 
to be something to make them want to come back. 
Of course, the store’s regular customers must be 
taken care of and treated right, but when a regular 
customer of the other fellow comes in there should 
be a courteous cordiality that will make him feel 
as much at home as if he were going into the place 
he usually patronizes and there should be every 
possible effort made to make him want to come 
back. It should be an attempt to outdo in service 
the people with whom he has been in the habit of 
doing business. 

Handling Special Lines 

VERY store has certain lines of goods that it 

sells better than other stores sell them, better 
than it sells other lines. The store that sells a 
line of goods best, that gives the best service in 
the sale of these goods, displaying them better 
and offering better facilities for the customer to 
buy them, carrying a better stock than other 
dealers, will get the bulk of the business in that 
line. 

The salesman has it in his power to see that his 
store excels in the selling of as many lines as 
possible. It is he who comes in direct contact with 
the public and has the chance to make it easy for 
the public to buy. He it is who knows how the 
goods should be arranged so that it will be easy 
for the buyer to see them and easy for the seller 
to sell them. The more lines well sold, the faster 
the development of the business. 

Of course, in order that the clerk shall take 
enough interest in the business of the store to work 
for its growth in ways which are a little beyond 
the actual scope of selling, he must be the right 
sort of employee. He.must be working for more 
than the mere money that comes to him every Sat- 
urday night. But I cannot say enough here to 
arouse the sleepy head or put ambition into the 
ambitionless. It would take more than a series 
of printed articles to do that. 

Every salesman is looking for a chance to draw 
bigger pay, to secure an advance in salary. Most 
clerks seek this advance on no better basis than 
that they have been a certain length of time with 
the firm and it is about time they, were getting a 
raise. 

Mere length of service does not entitle a man 
to a raise. There must be noticeable improvement 
in service. The clerk must be trying to make the 
business grow, to make its receipts larger and its 
customers more numerous. If he is doing nothing 
of this sort, he is not earning any more money 
than the first day he entered. 

The clerk must earn more money for his employer 
than the employer pays him; otherwise there is no 
profit on his labor and the store would be as well 
off less his presence and the business he does. 

But there is no trouble in the clerk becoming 
worth more if he tries. If he makes it a point 
to know and to practice methods of bringing in 
and holding trade that has been going to the other 
stores he is sure to secure the advancement that 
he seeks. 

It must be remembered Qy-every employee of the 
store that the competitors: of the business are 
watching and are anxious to find out anything they 
can to the detriment of the store’s reputation. On 
this account the clerk with the grouch or grudge 
should refrain from airing it outside. The man 
who has any complaint to make of the way his 
boss runs his store, or the way he himself is 
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treated, should make that complaint to the boss 
and to no one else. It is either a fair complaint 
or it is not. In either case it ought to be adjusted 
right in the store where none of the other mer- 
chants or their help will ever hear of it. 


Relations With Competitors 


T it a good plan for the clerks in any store to 
| eat acquainted with the people connected 
with the competing stores just as it is well for 
the boss to know his rivals. Relations between 
competitors should be friendly, not too intimate, 
but not warlike and antagonistic. Even a com- 
petitor can throw trade your way sometimes and 
will do it if he likes you personally. For instance, 
a customer goes:in to a competitor’s store and 
asks for a line of goods not kept there, a line 
for which you perhaps have the exclusive agency. 
The other store tries to make a sale of something 
it does have, but in many cases the customer will 
not take the so-called substitute, and asks where 
he can buy the real thing. Then is the time when 
he may be sent to your store. 

People often find a store out of some item they 
want and ask where there is another place that 
keeps the same thing. Opportunities of this sort 
are not so rare. On this account it pays to be 
friendly with the other fellows, and it pays, too, 
because it is pleasanter to live in agreeable rela- 
tions with any “other business man than the re- 
verse. Competitors are often mighty good fellows. 

Knowledge of what competitors are doing serves 
to make the salesman more interested in his own 
business and the thought that perhaps another 
store is getting ahead of his own ought to be a 
stimulant to any salesman’s endeavors. Every 
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salesman ought to feel a pride and a responsibility 
in connection with his own store. If there were 
no competition it would not be easy to do this, 
Competition is not only the life of trade; it is the 
life of interest in the business. It is what makes 
the business game worth playing for itself. 

A man who might go out to run a hundred yards 
alone would feel but little interest in making fast 
time, no matter how hard he might try. Com- 
petition is a great stimulus in athletics, and busi- 
ness as well. Of course, there are employees who 
are not influenced by competition. I will not call 
them salesmen. They are simply time-servers, 
They work only with an eye on the pay-envelope. 

It seems scarcely necessary to mention it here, 
but there is a kind of salesman who has no excuse 
for his conduct. He is the man who has a grudge 
against his boss and takes it out in playing into the 
hands of his competitor. 

Sometimes he merely vents his spite a little in - 
insignificant ways that really do not amount to 
anything except as they lower his character. At 
other times he goes so far as to meet a competitor 
and give him underhanded information that may get 
him some advantage. Or he goes to the competitor 
and tries to hire out to him so that he can help 
him beat his old boss. These acts are not worthy 
of a self-respecting man. 

In all matters regarding competitors maintain 
a descreet silence and a keenly observant eye. Let 
whatever is said or done in such connection be 
said or done with a careful consideration of the 
fact that it shall not react against the store you 
work in. This is part of salesmanship, for sales- 
manship relates to whatever the man behind the 
counter can do to further the business interests of 
his firm. 





BAKER. MURRAY & IMBRIE, INC., New York City, 
recently installed this clever bicycle display window in 


PIERCE 


BIC 


their store at 10 Warren Street. As the photograph shows, 
Rover is chained to his doghouse, and the sign pertinently 
advises the spectator not to be like Rover, but to ride 4 
bicycle. The window with its doghouse and fence back- 
ground and its decorations of autumn leaves, is an artistic 
composition. Bicycles and accessories are the key notes of 
the display, but “Rover” and the very apt sign toward which 
he is casting a wistful eye, make an effective appeal to the 
imagination. The impression that such a window conveys is 
a striking one. It is a concrete thought, cleverly and con- 
vincingly brought out. 
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When Goods Are to Be Delivered in Installments, and the 
Seller Defaults on One Installment, What 
Is the Buyer’s Status? 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


CLIENT of mine last March made a contract 

with a New York concern to deliver him 600 
dozen of a certain commodity, 200 dozen to be deliv- 
ered about the middle of June, 200 dozen about the 
middle of July and 200 dozen about the middle of 
August. When the time for delivery of the first in- 
stallment came, the market had advanced somewhat, 
and the seller found it easy to say that under manufac- 
turing conditions which he could not control, he couldn’t 
deliver the June installment, but “might” be able to 
deliver the remaining installments. As the market had 
advanced, the buyer wanted the balance of the contract, 
though he protested against the non-delivery of the 
June installment. 

But by the time the July installment was to have 
been delivered, the market had declined, and the seller 
was more anxious to deliver and the buyer less anxious 
to receive. The question was submitted: What is the 
right of the buyer to consider the contract broken by 
the seller, and thus canceled? If the buyer still had 
the right of cancellation, he could save several hun- 
dred dollars, which of course, as it turned out, would 
be at the expense of the seller. 

I have no doubt that substantially this question is 
arising to-day in thousands of contracts involving the 
delivery of merchandise in installments, a common way 
of selling goods in many lines. If the seller defaults 
in the delivery of one installment, can the buyer de- 
clare the contract off as to the whole? The question 
cannot be answered in a word. Sometimes he can and 
sometimes he can’t. 

The law which gives the buyer protection when some- 
body who has sold him merchandise fails to deliver it, 
is thus summed up in a leading case: 

The buyer may rescind (cancel) the contracts of sale when 
there has been a breach of the contract or of a condition 
thereof by the seller, provided the breach is in some sub- 
stantial particular which goes to the ‘essence of the contract, 
and renders the defaulting party incapable of performance 
or makes it impossible for him to carry out the contract as 
intended. Not every slight or partial dereliction of one party 
will entitle the other to rescind or abrogate a contract. A 
mere mistake on the part of the seller in carrying out his 
part of the contract not prejudicial to the buyer, as by de- 
livery of the wrong article, or mistake in the terms of pay- 
ment, does not justify a rescission. The conduct of the seller 
must be such as to show a disposition or intent to repudiate 
the obligation of the contract, as when the seller disposes 
of the property to a third person, delivers something entirely 
different from that agreed to be delivered, or refuses to 
adhere to the original terms of payment. 

The courts, however, will not always allow the buyer 
to cancel the contract merely because the seller fails 
to deliver exactly according to terms. Read this, from 
another leading case: 


The buyer may rescind if the seller fails to make delivery 
of the goods in accordance with the terms of the contract. 
If, however, the failure to deliver is due to no fault of the 
seller, there can be no rescission. When delivery is to be 
made in installments, a failure to deliver an installment will 
not ordinarily be ground for rescission, although under par- 
ticular circumstances it may furnish evidence of an inten- 
tion not to be further bound by the agreed terms of the con- 
tract. But if there is a failure of delivery as to the first 
installment, or the failure to deliver is a continuing one, the 
buyer may rescind. 


Now, let me apply this to the case cited in the first 
few paragraphs. It is clear that when goods are sold 
to be delivered in installments, the failure to deliver 
the first installment is a cancellation of the whole con- 
tract—provided the buyer wishes to so consider it. He 
can waive his right to so consider it, however, and keep 
the contract alive, as very frequently he will do if he 
1s anxious for the goods at the contract price. How 
can he waive his rights? By failing, I should say, to 


clearly let the seller know at the time that he con- 
sidered failure to deliver a cancellation of the contract. 
I advised my client that his right to cancel disappeared 
when he let the seller know, quite clearly, that he 
wanted the balance of the goods. 
keep the contract alive. 


He thus elected to 





Failure to deliver an intermediate installment does 
not necessarily give the buyer the chance to cancel, 
although it may. It depends on how it is done. If it 
happens because the seller is tied up or has trouble 
with his freights, etc., then I should say that the buyer 
would have no right to cancel the contract because of 
that. But if it happened as it did in another case 
known to me, the conclusion would be different. In 
that case the market went up between the delivery of 
the third and fourth installments, and the seller, re- 
luctant to deliver at a loss, let the date for the fourth 
installment go by without delivery. The buyer, al- 
though the market had advanced, was for a certain rea- 
son more than glad not to take the goods, and under 
advice of counsel promptly canceled the contract. 
Later the seller decided he wanted to deliver, but the 
court decided, when the matter got in there, that the 
manner in which he defaulted on the fourth installment 
indicated an intent to throw the contract down, which 
gave the buyer the right to declare it canceled. 


(Copyright, August, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley) 





Permanent Honor Roll Board 














The N. H., is making an 


Lebanon, 
honor roll board for communities that wish to have a perma- 


Lebanon Machine Co., 
nent record of the names of men in the service. Provision 
has been made in the construction for the placing of names 
on plates which are attachable as often as occasion requires. 
This honor roll stands 13 ft. high for a single section, 52 in. 
wide and weighs about 1400 lb. The panels to receive the 
names are so arranged that four name plates are held in 
place by one screw. It is planned to furnish the names 
finished in aluminum bronze, and in case of death in service, 
it is expected that the name plates will be detached and 
sent to a local painter to be finished in gold, which is very 
easily accomplished. This board will carry any number of 
names desired by the process of adding successive sets of 
panels. It is arranged for the placing of names on both 
sides of the board or only on one side, as may seem most 
desirable, according to its location. The original board with 
two posts and the panel carries 64 names in double column, 
either on one side or both sides, as may be desired. With 
these boards a set of wooden clamps is supplied to hold the 
board in place during the erecting process, as it is necessary 
to place the posts 24 in. in concrete. 


Publicity for 


the Retailer 


In Which Hardware Men Show Folks How to Save Coal—Snappy Ads 
on Stoves, Ranges and Heaters—An Advance Christmas Notice 
By Burt J. Paris 


Showing the Value of the Oil Heater 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 4 in.). 

HE sharp turn in the weather which gen- 

erally comes about this time causes a keen 
interest in heating equipment. This year, how- 
ever, the dealer must soft pedal coal-consuming 
stoves and turn his attention during the early part 
of the season to devices which use oil, electricity 
or gas. Of course, the influenza epidemic has re- 
moved the coal-using ban in many cities and in 
these towns all kinds of coal heaters may be pushed 
hard. 

Here is a model ad from the Foster-Farrar Com- 
pany, Northampton, Mass., in which the Govern- 
ment’s request in regard to coal is reiterated and 
the remedy for chilly rooms immediately suggested. 
The talk will induce action, as folks got a sample 
of what procrastination does last winter when oil 
stoves were at a premium. The ad is a hurry-up 
appeal and as such is worthy of being emulated 
by any dealer who wishes his oil heaters to move 
quickly. 


Heaters with Coal-Saving Propensities 
No. 2 (3 cols. x 8 in.). 

Me: C. B. KNIGHTEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Blakey-Clark Hardware Co., sent us, 


The Government Needs Coal 


and asks you to help in coal conservation by not. starting your 
furnace fire until there is danger of the plumbing freezing. Be- 
fore that time comes an 

OIL HEATER WILL HELP 
in keeping your rooms comfortable. If you have not an 

OIL HEATER 

we would suggest your purchasing one NOW. Last winter they 
‘were almost impossible to obtain. We have asupply of the 

PERFECTION OIL HEATERS 
but we do not know how long t hey. will last: 








FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


162 Mala 


aa — 
Open Saturday Evening Opposite Draper Hote) 











1. Sounding a warning on oil heaters 





Just as the Sammies are the hottest oppo- 
tion the Huns have had as yet 

So are the Cole's Hot-Blast Heaters 1! 
warmest entertainers “old crim; 
has ever met. 


Get a Cole's Hot-Blast-a heater whose hea 
you can easily gontrol, 
Ref And you'll find this winter quite a saving 
NA i in your pile of coal 


Ths 
A aN4 Mi ne tem” 


We have on our floor for your inspection, five of the brightest, most highly polis! wees samples 
the COLE'S HOT-BLAST HEATERS you ever saw. Priced from_ $17.00 to $26.5 

If you are unable to get coal, or if you prefer to burn wood, we can supply your wants wit! 
either a COLE'S or WILSON Air-Tight Heater. They burn wood most economically, are easily co: 
trolled. and give out an abundance of “heat satisfaction.” 

Vor your selection, we have six styles of the COLE'S AIR-TIGHT HEATERS-~-prices rang 
$10.00 to $19.4 ) 
{i the WILSON AIR-TIGHT HE. EATERS we are siccutanes nine styles and sizes--prices ranging 

$7.00 to $16.00 


Yo ‘ou ‘I find it a pleasure to 


from 


from > 
We invite an early inspection of our ae stock of ie eating stoves. 
make a selection. 


All stoves set up free by experienced men 


wey : 


AANA 31— SOUTH MAI 


2. Featuring coal-saving construction 











this ad, asking for our comment. We like the 
slogan right away—‘“Cole’s Hot Blast Makes the 
Coal Pile Last.” We also like the general coal con- 
servation talk in the opening sentences of the text 
and also the intimate way in which the models are 
described. Note that this ad has a suggestion for 
the family which can’t get coal, in the shape of a 
wood-burning heater. 

Our only suggestion is a small one: the prices 
should have been set in boldface. 


- 


Warner on Saving Coal 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 20 in.). 
ERE’S another “Save Coal’ appeal, and the 
opening talk is about as concise and informing 
a bit of language as we have read in many a day. 
Following this excellent lead-off come the sug- 
gestions thick and fast, and notice that they sug- 
gest both means for providing heat without coal 
and means for keeping the heat in the house, which 
latter angle of coal conservation is overlooked en- 


RO 
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WARNER 
HARDWARE CO 
JS SO 6¥ ST 
Save Coal 


It is up to every loyal citizen who heats his 
premises with coal, to make himself a fuel 
administrator. In our large stock of hard- 
ware, there are many articles intended espe- ¢ 
cially for the home, which if used now before 4 
winters sets in will reduce your coal consump- ; 
tion and be an actual saving to you A 











( Lei 
C-H ELECTRIC 
HEATERS 


‘Tobe cate ttle —4 SS 


ont Heaters ‘eo 5 











ti » rege 7 inary table 

toa rte White 

gone tate wits owttch and cord, 
£10.00. 




















Vive Shsoe | of eso 
and felt weather vino, aeslar and clincher | 
tree—Be 'o Ge * 


Corbin DoorChecks =f 





out cold aod dreite, © 
Cor 






substantial 

and broken 
pr ade a climinated im the im 

hy cola, nd pecking eaasben Six FI | 
Sigerent sises, 0 ise tor every door a | aj 
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Door parepe Repaired 


Shocks repsired.~ oew springs installed. or checks Stted with iinete, 
Pe 5 ey perlenced workmen who ba 
ing thelr work 


A ree 
—— ASH SIFTERS 


Regulators $5.00 


Conserve coal by sifth 

main: [eck sifting you will 
oS > 
a 































Blade ‘from the handle. 6 
tach. No. Mi, price BOs. 










Mido of special ax steel, nang 
forged. Sus ving for apitttts 
Brewood special price S1.0R 
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HARDWARE CO. 
13 South 6th St. 
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3. Tells of many ways to save coal 








81 


tirely by most hardware men. Just check up your 
accessories for keeping heat where it belongs and 
controlling it so that a minimum may be used. 
We have (1) weather strips; (2) storm door equip- 
ment; (3)door checks; (4) humidifiers; (5) heat 
regulators; (6) chimney fuel savers. In addition 
we have such fuel conserving devices as ash sifters, 
proper tools to prepare firewood quickly and 
economically. 

This ad also lists special electric bulbs that effect 
a saving in current. So if the subject is given 
a little thought it will be seen that there is plenty 
of material to make a fine fuel conservation ad 
just as the Warner people have done with this 
most excellent effort. 

This ad is real news from headline to signature. 
It is interesting because it tells people how to be 
comfortable and at the same time be patriotic. It 
is convincing because of its complete descriptions 
and prices. It has a very broad appeal, for in it 
there is something for every pocketbook. 





Think of Christmas Now 


Read Our 
Mayor’s 
Statement 






From Tumes 
October 1, 1915 





Our st t 

1918. is ulready iu and ov te 

dixplay, You way are \ Servet: age 

that any gift selected from ot 

our ae be! come under Wwe sad B® a0 * ail : Mer S 
heading of “upoful gifts.” 





Ape st 





Siectrical Agpunnons. 


“THE STORE OF USEFUL GIFTS” 


| «212 SV CKELEW.. ... 


“HARDWARE Co. 











An advance notice on Christmas buying 


Some Facts on Christmas Selling 
No. 4 (3 cols. x 8% in.). : 
Mé: SIDNEY GLASS, adman for the Buckelew 


Hardware Co., Shreveport, La., sent us this 
advance Christmas notice and we are glad to show 
it to you along with a warning word to get busy 
with your Christmas advert —— NOW. 

Do you know that Uncle Sam wants all Christ- 
mas shopping to be over by December Ist? He 
is-on record for aspiring to that ideal condition, 
and that means that instead of waiting until No- 
vember wanes to start your holiday drive, you 
must start it right away. 

Mr. Glass has a good ad here because he re- 
produces a newspaper clipping giving all this in- 
formation and more. He lays stress on “useful 
gifts” and as he says in a letter to us, “Don’t you 
think that the present agitation for useful gifts 
only was built to order for the hardware store?” 

We surely agree with you, Mr. Glass, and there 
is enough material for useful gifts in every hard- 
ware store to warrant an early and persistent 
Christmas advertising campaign. 








DEP.'S PEP. THE MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED REWSPAPER IX SHELBY COUNTY. 
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38 Years of Service for 
The J. G. DePrez Co. 


1918 
= 


Por 38 years our Big Busy Store has beep the headquarters for quality stoves and ranges. We have served well our customers dur 
img thie time. We will continue toserve our customers well in the future ag we have in the past. Nowhere in Shelby county ts there 
such & gigantic stock of stoves, ranges and heaters as we Gisplay in our stove depar{ment, second Boor Né matter what pattern of « 
Move you want—just rememeer we heve i Come ip at once. 








New Globe Ranges 


are popular ranges everywhere The suc- 
eens of the New Globe ranges is attested by 


yy. We have many patterns to show 
yor 


WWW GLOBE RANGES at “uP 





Cook Stoves 





Bome people sage the aioe comgast 
@ook stoves. Never have we bad such bar- 
gine In cook ious se we are storing this 
peneon 

We guarantee our cook stoves to be per- 
fect bakers. These stoves are sold with or 
Without reservoirs. 
COOK STOVES = 


28 and up 


The Quick Meal Coal 
Oi! Stove 








Burns coa! of} like natura; gas. Safe to 
operate and so economical 
Yow can cook anything on a Quick Meal 
2 berrer QUICK MEAL Coa! Ot 
bt0ovea .-..------ - $1200 
3-1 a QUICK MBA L Coa! OU 
-- 1790 
Ressessi Quick MBAL “Coat ou 
Gtoves -- m0 


Oak Heating Stove 


Our Oak heaters 
have beavy fire 
dowls and excel- 
lent steel bodies 


stoves, made in 
sises 12-in., 14 
in., 16-in., 18-in. 


PRICES at 


$12" 








Gas Heaters 





In some sections of Shelby county, gas 
heaters are in demand. We have many 
patterns 
Gas Heact Heafers—We can 


take care ef your wanters, Closed 
stove. 


ous naarens «$5.50 to $40 
Wood Stoves 





The wood has 
gone out. Burn 
wood, save coal = 
We have the Gaba 
wood stoves 
Wilson Heaters 
Steel Stoves 
Cast Iron Wood 
Stoves. We have 
‘wood stoves at 


$2.75 up 
to $25° 











Coal Oi! Heaters 


Coal of] heaters 
are idea} smal) 
Stotee for rooms 
that are hard 
fo heat. 
Our coal of! heat- 
ere give a radiant 
heat w.thout odor 
or smoke. Every 
house showld have 
® coa) of] beater 
for convenience 
sake 


$5.50 and up 


COAL OL 
STOVES a 








The Estate $"inm 


It 
pols 4 ‘tee -, 
hours an 

eoy kind = 
fuel. 





ESTATE HOT STORMS at 


$43 and up 


Malleable Ranges--The 
i E sorneat Ranks First 








For a stove that will wear « lifetime, we 
recommend this Range SEterngi—an ever- 
tastingly go yoo malleable racge These 
ranges are lined and will not rust 
They bave . oh polished top aud an extra 
large oven io bua- 
dreds of Shelby county kitchens 
TANGE PTVMNALA at 


$98.00 








page on 
paper of the J. G. DePrez Co., 
The October number was the 38th anniversary num- 
ber and it is made the occasion for this special 
display of heaters and ranges. 

The listing includes all types of equipment; wood 
stoves, oil stoves, oak heaters, coal and oil ranges, 
Thus the scope of this ad is note- 
worthy and the amount of business it will stir up 
for the DePrez store will be a great deal more 
single stove presentation. 
ranges and heaters is 


and gas heaters. 


than anv 
If your line of stoves, 


5. In which the stove department is featured 


A Galaxy of Heaters and Cookers 


No. 5 (4 cols. x 15 in.). 


R. D. W. DEPREZ sent us the October issue 
of Dep’s Pep, from which we took this fine 
Dep’s Pep is the monthly store 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


stoves. 


very comniete, it will pay you to run an announce- 
ment of this type. 








Hardware Age 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Aluminum Castings Co., Joseph 
Campau Avenue, Detroit, is having 
plans prepared for an addition to its 
plant to cost about $150,000. 

The Detroit Auto Piston Co., De- 
troit, Mich., is taking bids for the con- 
struction of a one-story building, 60 x 
100 ft., on Baltimore Avenue, near 
Greenwood Street, to cost about 
$12,000. 

The Langstadt-Meyer Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., manufacturer of electrical 
appliances, farm lighting systems, 
etc., has leased the building until now 
occupied by the Appleton Motor Car 
Co., and will install new equipment 
for the production of direct-connected 
generating units for shop and farm 





purposes. 


The Rochester Can Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., W. E. Gray, president, will 
build a one-story top addition, 156 x 
210 ft., to its factory on Hague Street. 

The James J. Matthews Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 to manufacture 
automobile parts, accessories, etc. 
James J. Matthews, George K. Sling- 
land, Paterson, and Robert J. Stell, 
Pompton Plains, are the incorpora- 
tors. 

The Poughkeepsie Cutlery Works, 
Inc., was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, October 2, 
1918, for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing razors, both open blade and safety, 
and a general line of cutlery. Capital 
$50,000. It has a new, modern brick 
and cement building, light and sani- 
tary, located in the center of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has inaugurated a pen- 
sion system for its employees, assum- 
ing all expenses in connection with 
the administration. The system op- 
erates along the usual lines of age and 
continuous service, with pension lim- 
its between $20 and $100 a month. 
One feature of the system is that after 
a pensioner dies the company pays the 
pension to the widow so long as she re- 
mains unmarried. 

The Steel Hoop & Heavy Hardware 
Co., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by J. J. 
Silver, J. W. Leonard and A. C. Kahn, 
51 Chambers Street. 





George E. Hall Elected President 
A* the annual meeting of the Boston Woven Hose & 


Rubber Company at Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 7, 


George E. Hall, formerly Vice-president and general 
manager of the company, was unanimously elected pres- 
ident and general manager, 
Sprague, treasurer, who served as president during 2 
portion of the year pending the annual election. Mr. 
Sprague continues as treasurer and assumes the addi- 
tional duties of vice-president. 


succeeding Henry 


Mr. Hall has been associated with the company for 


eleven years, taking charge as general manager in July, 
1907, at which time the company’s annual volume of 
business averaged only about ‘$2,000,000 and its plant 
at East Cambridge, Mass., comprised only three com- 
paratively small buildings. 
pleted on September 1st has been the largest in the 


The fiscal year just com- 


company’s history, the sales totaling well over $10,- 


000,000 and the plant, now entirely composed of mod- 
ern reinforced concrete buildings, includes a total of 


more than 20 acres of floor space. 
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“Bracket 


NOT just an ordinary 
bracket but a bracket con- 
spicuous for its important 
constructional features 


which make it decidedly 


superior to others. 









The use of the arched or angle forms of steel in the 
wall and shelf plates give much more strength with 
less metal than if made flat. The corrugation.of the 
brace renders it secure against buckling or bending 
sideways under the severest strain. 







Cut of No. 792 
8x 10-inch 


Half size Your customers know by experience that STANLEY Prod- ° 


ucts are the right products for their use. We want you to know 
just. why they're so extra good. 


Today write for our complete catalog on 
STANLEY Hardware. Sent free on request. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and 
Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 

















Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


‘* Kintzel Teeter ’’ Plaything 


The Indiana Sales Company, War- 
saw, Ind., is the maker of the “Kint- 
zel Teeter” plaything for children. 

It is fashioned after the old style 
“see-saw” and is suitable for the 





The Teeter” 


children 


‘“‘Kintzel plaything for 


playroom or lawn. The seat on each 
side is always in an upright position, 
making it very comfortable to sit on 
and avoiding the possibility of chil- 
dren falling off backwards. It is said 
to hold from 350 to 400 pounds and 
is adjustable to different weights. 


‘* Kwiklite ’’ Flashlight 
Catalog 


The Usona Mfg. Company of No. 1 


Hudson Street, New York City, has -, | 


just issued a handsome new catalog 
showing its line of “Kwiklite” flash- 
lights. Each article is pictured by 
actual photograph. The various fin- 
ishes are reproduced in their actual 
colors in the center spread. The 
catalog is a work of art. It contains 
thirty-one pages. 


Gas-Air Soldering Tool 


L. B. Allen Co., Inc., 4519-453 
North Lincoln Street, Chicago, IIl., is 
placing on the market a gas-air sol- 
dering tool which is also convertible 
into a blast torch, the blaze of which 
can be rendered to a point sufficient 
to mend a small leak before the sol- 


dering tool could be heated and also 
reach places not accessible to the tool. 

It is equally efficient for use in 
large factories down to a small tin 
shop. With only a twist of the wrist 
it can be converted into a branding 
tool. 


Half-Soles and Rubber Heels 
in Packages 


A new feature just brought out by 
the Marathon Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, is the 
way this company is now packing its 
lines of half-soles and heels, in indi- 
vidual cartons with nails included for 
attaching, which make them very de- 
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fibre half soles and package 
they now come in 


Marathon 


sirable for sale through the hardware 
stores to the class of trade who do 
their own repairing. 

The half-soles are made of a fiber 
combination, which the company 
states will outwear leather. They are 
waterproof and restful to the feet. 
They may be stitched or nailed, and 
take a clean edge finish. The shank 
is angle shape and if nailed will not 
pull lose when the sole is bent. The 
angle is beveled, which saves time in 


putting on and makes a neat job. 
This angle point also strengthens the 
shank of the shoe. The half-soles are 
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Marathon rubber heels and handy 
container 


made in sizes 9, for men’s medium 
size shoes, 11 for men’s large size 


)? shoes, 13 for men’s out size shoes, 


rubber boots and arctic overshoes. 
They come in a natural or neutral 
color suitable for use on black, white 
and the various shades of tan shoes. 

The rubber heels are made of good 
live rubber, which makes them 
springy and full of snap. They are 
properly compounded to insure extra 
long wear. It is claimed that the 
angle tread prevents slipping. They 
are made in only four sizes, yet they 
are so graduated that they cover all 
men’s heels. Nail holes are set away 
from the edges-to allow plenty of 
room for trimming. They are also 
made in either a full or half siz 
heel. 


Reading matter continues on page 86 


84 
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“By George— 
That is a Jim Dandy Garage Door Fixture!” 


said my neighbor Brown, as he rode into my garage with me yesterday and 
noticed the operation of my doors. I never tire explaining to my friends the 
advantages of my 


(Patented 


Garage Door Hardware 


So I demonstrated for Brown the easy action of the doors, showed him that they 
close perfectly tight against the weather, open in small space, stay just where | open ~* 
them without the use of fasteners or holders of any kind to keep them from slamming 
against the car, can’t sag, and actually improve the exterior appearance of the build- 
ing because the hardware is inside above the doorway. 


“What does the outfit cost?’’ asked Brown. I told him the price of mine and 
that he could get a set of “‘Slidetite’’ to fit his garage from any dealer. He opened 
and closed the doors a couple of times, smiled with satisfaction, and said, ‘‘I'll have 
my garage Slidetite-equipped this week. 


One Set of ‘Slidetite’”’ in a communily always se'ls others. 


*wiucox® RichardsWilcox Manufacturing (0 Syiueox® 


r\ sanrmancisco Aurora, ILuinois, USA. MINNEAPOLIS ow 


























BARN “A hanger for any door that slides” war\ 





>: RORK patebenr] Richards Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London,Ont. Boston , ROR 
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[Electric Cookers and Air 
Heater 


The Estate Stove Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio, has introduced three 
electric cooking devices, Nos. 81, 84, 
1000 and an electric air heater, No. 
94, which are designed along very 
practical lines. 

The combination electric and coal 
cooking range No. 81 has several dis- 
tinct features. The electric and coal 
sections are entirely independent; they 





broiler pan, besides a thermometer in 
the back. The dimensions, weight, 
etc., of the range are as follows: 
Height over all, 58 in.; width over all, 
50% in.; side shelf, 22 x 6% in.; 























Combination electric and coal range No. 81 


can be operated separately or simul- 
taneously, as desired. The coal sec- 
tion has two 8 inch cooking holes, can 
be furnished with a water front for 
heating water, and is designed to 
serve as a heater for the kitchen. 
The electric section has three 6% inch 
and one 8 inch heating plates in the 
cooking top, a large combination bak- 
ing and broiling oven. The oven door 
is equipped with a thermometer which 
shows the actual temperature of the 
oven, and thus eliminates guesswork. 
The cooking top plates are of the 
three-heat control type, the bake oven, 
two-heat control; and the broiling 
unit, single-heat control. The design 
of the range throughout is in com- 
plete harmony, and presents a pleas- 
ing combination. 

The electric cabinet type range No. 


Electric hot plates No. 1000 


depth over all, 25 in.; height to cook- 
ing top, 30 in.; cooking top, 22 x 25 
in.; bake oven, 18 x 18 x 11 in.; 
broiler, 18 x 18 x 6 in.; shipping 
weight, 360 lbs. 

The electric hot plates, No. 1000, 
are considered ideal for light house- 
keeping and summer cooking. They 
are nickel plated throughout and are 
made in three sizes, with one, two and 
three heating plates. 

The electric air heater No. 94 has 
a cone-shaped element, the heat rays 
from which are reflected by a highly 
polished coppered reflector. It has a 
swiveled connection, thus allowing the 
focus of the reflector to be altered. 
The element is protected by a substan- 
tial wire guard, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The electric radiant air heater is 


























Electric cabinet type range No. 84 

84 is designed with an elevated bake 
oven and broiler and high shelf over 
the. cooking top. It has a white 
enameled door, splasher pan and 


Electric air heater No. 94 


regularly equipped with seven feet of 
cable—ready to be plugged into any 
lamp socket. It enables the user to 
have heat almost instantly, when and 
where desired. It is portable, orna- 
mental and effective—just the thing 
for the living room, bedroom, bath- 
room and office. 


Meyers Spring Supplement 
Catalog 


The Fred J. Meyers Mfg. Company 
of Hamilton, Ohio, recently completed 
its spring supplement catalog, con- 
taining 26 pages, and covers a com- 
mendable line of wire goods of most 
every description. A few of the items 
listed are: sifters, sieves, riddles and 
screens, rat, mouse and fly traps, dish 


Hardware Age 


covers, bird cages, corn poppers, egg 
beaters and potato mashers, wire 
baskets, steel casting brushes, waste 
paper baskets, wire clasps window 
guards, railing and etc. 


Automatic Safety Window 
Latch 


The Charles Ulrich Company of 
Mount Ephraim, N. J., is the manv- 
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Ulrich automatic safety window latch 


facturer of a new automatic window 
latch designed especially to guard 
against thieves. 

It is claimed that the device locks 
automatically, cannot be opened from 
the outside and cannot be jimmied. It 
also prevents children from raising 
the window and stops the rattling of 
sashes. Full directions, showing that 
the device can be very easily applied, 
are packed with each latch. 


New ‘‘Komet’’ Grass Hook 


The North Wayne Tool Company of 
Hallowell, Me., and also 1409 Ford 
Building, Detroit, Mich., has just 
marketed a new “Komet” grass hook. 

This new model has the same blade 


New “Komet” Grass Hook 


as used heretofore, but is designed 
with a new shank and handle, making 
it much lighter in weight. It is stated 
that a small lawn can easily be mown 
with it. 


Reading matter continues on page 88 
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It Is Now So Easy for Any Carpenter or Farmer 


To quickly construct a strong and substantia! wagon bed or hay rack at 


such a small cost with the 
ALLITH “FIT-AL” Wacsn* ben CLAMP 
Wherever this clamp has been 


WAGON BED 
shown it has been adopted. 


Farmers give it preference be- 
cause it is practical and with- 
stands the most severe service. 


NO. 201 





Made of the highest grade mal- 
leable iron, and combines all the 
features essential to make a 
wagon bed strong, rigid and 
durable. It is impossible for 
any play, up or down, or side- 
ways, because it clamps the tim- 
bers firmly on all sides—and 


One Clamp Fits all Conditions 


Regardless of thickness or 
width of timbers only one size 
clamp is required. Adjustment 
is made with standard bolts— 
hence “FIT-AL,” which is a 
vast improvement over ordinary 
clamps. We have yet to hear 
of the farmer who did not read 
bd recognize the superiority ot 
the 


ALLITH “FIT-AL” wxcon‘ses CLAMP NO. 201 


Never fails to give satisfaction, and the price is so reasonable there is no excuse for attempting to procure something ‘“‘Just as good.” 

















No. Description List 


201 ALLITH “FIT-AL’’ Combination Wagon Bed CLAMP, per dozen pairs, without bolts - - $6.00 


Made for service from 
highest grade materials 
and suitable for all 
standard sizes of wagon 
beds, consisting of the 


Allith 
“Standard” 




















parts shown _ above. 
Hook and adjustment 
End Gate handle are _ malleable 


iron. 


No. 203. Allith “Stand- 
ard” End Gate Fastener. 





Fastener Set 


No. 203 


List price, per dozen 
Caw vteiecseaced $4.00 





— AY 
‘““UNIQUE”’ Side-Board Bracket No. 202, Malleable Iron 


These brackets conform with advice of United States Government to farmers to make wagon beds grain tight 
For building grain beds these brackets will be found the most complete and 
satisfactory equipment possible to procure. 
They give a permanency to side-boards not obtainable with the old-style method 
of using standards and stake irons. 
Please Observe These Unusually Practical Points 


Side-boards cannot give in or out, because the bolt is cast solid in center of 
bracket foot, and base has a 3% inch bearing on side rail. 

No hole bored through cross-piece to weaken it. No cutting hole in floor, be- 
cause a % inch hole bored through side-rail or floor at cross-piece supports the foot 
of the bracket. a ; 

No box bed on inside to obstruct shoveling, because the brackets bolt to side- 
boards. 

These brackets allow the use of side-boards without end gates in position when 
so desired, and are tested to carry 14-inch side-boards. No canvas necessary to 
keep grain from leaking, as these brackets make a bed perfectly tight. 

hey are meeting with ready recognition everywhere. These brackets fulfill every require- 
ment in a practical and substantial manner. They are just what the farmer or any builder of 
wagon grain beds has been looking for to improve the construction and save labor and expense. 


No. 202—Allith ‘‘Unique’’ Side-Board Bracket, list price, per dozen - - - 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO., Danville, Ill., U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


And representatives in all principal foreign cities 


Door Hangers and Tracks 
PRODUCTS { B85 
Rolling Ladders | 


Catalogs, blue prints and special information promptly furnished 








$6.00 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


Garage Door Hardware 
Light Hardware 
Hardware Specialties 


Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 

















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


BisHop, CaL.—The Bishop Hardware & Implement Com- 
pany has purchased the stock of C. A. Eastman, comprising 
a line of automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, crockery 
and glassware, electrical household specialties, washing ma- 
chines, kitchen housefurnishings, etc. 


H. Tetzlaff has increased his stock and 
requests catalogs on the following: Automobile accessories, 
buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, furniture depart- 
ment, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


BLYTHE, CAL.—O. 


EuREKA, CaL.—Baker & Crosby have succeeded to the 


business of W. S. Clark & Son. 


SELMA, CAL.—W. T. Forkner has disposed of his stock to 
Cc. W. Horner. 


YusBa City, CaL.—Starr & Bremer have purchased a new 
store, which will be remodeled and used to display a line of 
implements. They request catalogs on crockery and glass- 
ware. 

Moscow, IpaAHo.—M. H. Kalinowski has bought the Em- 
pire Hardware stock, and will continue business under the 
same name. 

MARENGO, ILL.—S. A. Crissey & Son are planning to dis- 
pose of their stock. 


POSEYVILLE, IND.—John M. Hunter has purchased’a hard- 
ware stock here, consisting of a line of baseball goods, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture department, heating 
stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested on hardware and 
furniture. 


DANBURY, Iowa.—John B. Gerken has started in business 
here, dealing in the following, on which he requests catalogs: 
Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, . gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop and washing machines. 
sold his hardware 


Iowa —Frank Davis has 


Reid is the purchaser. 


HAMBURG, 
stock. Wert 


INDEPENDENCE, Ilowa.—The Gates Hardware, which pur- 
chased the Casey hardware stock at Marion, is closing it out. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The Peete Hardware Company has 
opened a store here. In addition to a stock of hardware, a 
complete line of automobile accessories will be carried. Cat- 
alogs requested on mechanics’ tools and shelf hardware. 


WALL LAKE, Iowa.—The Farmers Lumber & Hardware 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000. The incorporators are E. O. Fitz and Frederick 
Overhue. The concern will carry a stock of the following on 
which catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, fur- 
niture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils. varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, toys and games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


KAN.—The B. 
its stock. 


PITTSBURG, 
closing out 


& W. Hardware Company is 

LYLE, MINN.—The Johnson hardware stock, consisting of a 
line of automobile accessories, cutlery, builder’s hardware, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, washing machines, etc., has 
been sold to Dahl & Fedson. 


ULEN, MINN.—The Ulen Hardware & Implement 
pany is purchaser of the stock of Skrein & Beiersgord. 


Com- 


Moore, Mont.—The A. M. Mathews stock is now owned by 
the Moore Hardware & Implement Company. 


BRUNING, NEB.—John Knutzen has sold his interest in the 
hardware business to his partners. Hinrichs & Philippi is 
the new firm name. 


EAGLE, NeB.—Oscar Anderson’s stock of baseball goods, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves. heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware and washing 
machines, has been bought by Hudson & Trumble. 

_ Ericson, Nes.—T. H. Whilock, purchaser of the B. A. 
Simmons hardware stock, requests catalogs on hardware and 
implements. 


MINDEN, Nes.—J. S. Pattison is moving to his former 
location, which he.occupied for 20 years. The building he 
now occupies has been sold. 


OBERT, NeEs.—Edwin Heedum has commenced business 
here, carrying a complete stock of light and heavy hardware, 
He requests catalogs. 


WESTERN, Nes.—B. R. Hendrix has taken over the business 
of John M. Van Auken. 


SANTA Fe, N. M.—The Wood-Davis Hardware Company 
has recently improved its store. A new front has been in- 
stalled and several alterations made which will give better 
facilities for increasing its stock. 

ALEXANDER, N. D.—M. A. Kinnamon and J. H. Fallon have 
established themselves in business here under the name of 
Kinnamon & Fallon. Among the lines handled will be in- 
cluded bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and _ tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop and washing machines. 


BLUE JACKET, OKLA.—The Blue Jacket. Supply Company 
now handles a line of the following, on which catalogs are 
requested: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog.collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

GRANITE, OKLA.—S. E. Rogers is the new manager of 
Rogers & Yoakum. Catalogs requested on belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

TONKAWA, OKLA.—The Kennedy Bros. Mercantile Company 
are purchasers of the T. M. Lumly hardware stock. 


HEPPNER, ORE.—Gilliam & Bisbee, established in business 
since 1887, recently suffered a fire loss. They request cata# 
logs on a general line of hardware and implements. 


IRENE, S. 
incorporated. 
rators are H. 
Hartwell. 


LAKE ANDES, S. D.—John W. Lister has succeeded Lister 
& Newport. He requests catalogs on the following items: 
Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, cream separa- 
tors, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, lubricating oils, mechancis’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 

Seneca, S. D.—G. W. Nafus has disposed of his stock to 
J. T. Lewin, who requests catalogs on a general line of hard- 
ware. 


D.—The Hartwell Hardware Company has been 
The capital stock is $25,000 and the incorpo- 
P. Hartwell, Irene M. Hartwell and Warner E. 


DYERSBURG, TENN.—E. C. Garland has purchased the stock 
and fixtures of the Vaughan-Cribbs Hardware Company. 


DAWSON, TEX.—The stock of M. G. Sutherland is now 
owned by the Dawson Hardware Company, which requests 
catalogs on belting and packing, buggy whips, builder's 
hardware, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 


GARLAND, TEX.—White & Ward have leased new quarters 
which they will occupy with a stock of automobile accessories, 


gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 


wagons and buggies, etc. 


GREENVILLE, TEX.—The Armistead & Ende Hardware Com- 
pany and the Mitchell Harris Hardware Company stocks 
1 been consolidated and incorporated with a capital of 
$35,000. The concern will handle the following lines, om 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builder's hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glass. cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gas0- 
line engines, hammocks and tents. harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers 
supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies. pumps, ranges and cook stoves. re 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware. 
sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


Reading matter continues on page 90 
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